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Oberlin's Labors in the Ban de la Roche, Ale) jhad so far deteriorated by use, and been 
. so often swept away by the rain, from 
Tuis extraordinary man was the patri- | the rocks it covered, that fields that had 
arch of his people. He was their law- | formerly yielded from 120 to 150 bushels 
giver, at least by the force of moral|of potatoes, produced, in 1767, when 
suasion, as well as their pastor, their | Oberlin went to the Ban de la Roche, only 
temporal not less than their spiritual! from 20 to 50 bushels. These various 
guide. Notwithstanding the praise-wor- | causes, which, however, may all be traced 
thy labors of his excellent predecessor, | to ignorance as their fruitful mother, had 
Mr. Stouber, he found them, on his arri-|resulted in a degree of rudeness, indi- 
val at Waldebach, still sunk almost to the | gence, and misery, absolutely appalling, 
lowest level in the scale of moral and | and which rendered the task of improv- 
civil existence; scarcely, indeed, superior |ing them one of extreme difficulty, and 
to the brutes in any thing but their sus-| of doubtful issue. 
ceptibility of improvement. Nothing, however, could deter this ex- 
Their ignorance was such that their | cellent man from attempting their reform. 
very school-masters could scarcely any of | He entered upon his work with the zeal 
them write, and many could not read with | of an apostle, and prosecuted it with the 
fluency; and as to a knowledge of any | wisdom of a sage, and the patience of a 
thing else, they were nearly as ignorant| devotee. He not only instructed them in 
asso many statues. Some idea of their | religion and science, but he taught them 
condition may be formed from the follow- | agriculture and the mechanic arts, and 
ing extract from Professor Halsey’s|indoctrinated them practically in the 
“Memoirs of Oberlin.” “They were| deepest principles of political economy ; 
alike destitute of the means of mental | and he had the happiness of beholding, 
and social intercourse; they spoke a rude! in the course of a few years, the most re- 
patois, resembling the Lorrain dialect, and |4,arkable change, wrought through his 
the medium of no external information; | instrumentality, that has perhaps ever 
they were entirely secluded from the | cedenend: in so brief a space, in the con- 
neighboring districts by the want of/dition of an entire people. The rude 
roads; the husbandmen were destitute of | mountaineers had exchanged their wretch- 
the most necessary agricultural imple. | ed hovels for neat and comfortable cot- 
ments, and had no means of procuring | tages, and their scanty rags for decent 
them; the provisions derived from: the | #pparel; their barren rocks had been, by 
soil were not sufficient to maintain even | the transportation and deposit of soil 


| 


a scanty population;” and the soil itself! upon them, converted into fruitful fiel 1s; 
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manufactures of various kinds had been | digence to which the inhabitants lad 


established; a small but prosperous com- | just before been subjected. 


merce had been commenced; roads, of | 
which, properly speaking, there were | 
none before, had been constructed— 
schools established and  perfected—an 
Agricultural Society formed, and numer- 
ous improvements in agriculture intro- 
duced—and various institutions founded 
which mark a somewhat advanced state 
of Christian civilization; and industry, 
contentment, and plenty, smiled through- 
out the valley, and cheered the abode of 
every cottager. 

“ Although on Oberlin’s first arrival in 
the Ban de la Roche,” says his biograph- 
er, “the population consisted of eighty 
or a hundred families only, it increased 
in the course of a few years to five or six 
hundred, constituting altogether three 
thousand souls. 

“To provide employment for so great a| 
number of persons, even supposing that 
five hundred could be employed during 
four or five months in the year in the cul- 
tivation of land, and that one third were 
infants and infirm persons incapable of 
work, became a most important object, 
and gave rise to the introduction of va- 
rious branches of mechanical industry, 
adapted to local circumstances; such, for 
instance, as straw-platting, knitting, and 
dyeing with the plants of the country. 
The former was introduced by an invalid 
captain, whose gratitude for the kind re- 
ception he met with, on soliciting the 
hospitality of the generous pastor of | 
Waldebach, induced him to proffer his 
services in furthering the views of his 
benefactor, by instructing the young per- 
sons in art with which necessity had pre- 
viously made him acquainted. 

“Besides these employments, Oberlin 
had succeeded in introducing the spin- 
ning of cotton by the hand; and, as he 
gave prizes to the best spinners in addi- 
tion to their wages, this branch of indus- 
try for atime succeeded so well that it 
once gained for the Ban de la Roche, in 
the course of a single year, and from one 
manufacturer, the emolument of thirty- 





two thousand francs—an enormous sum, 


considering the extreme poverty and in- | 


Weaving fol- 
lowed, and, notwithstanding numerous 
obstacles, promised a large increase of 
pecuniary means; but, unfortunately, the 
introduction of machinery at Schirmeck 
and some of the surrounding villages, 
produced an entire revolution about the 
time the preceding letter was written, de- 
prived them of this source of mainte- 
nance, and seemed likely to reduce them 
to their former state of necessity and 
want. 

“During this emergency, Mr. Legrand, 
of Basle, formerly one of the Directors 
of the Helvetic Republic, attracted to the 
Ban de la Roche by regard and affection 
for its pastor, and the simplicity, intelli- 
gence, and integrity of his parishioners, 
persuaded his two sons, to whom he had 


/ relinquished business, to remove their 


manufactory of silk ribands from the De- 
partment of the Upper Rhine to Foudai, 
believing that its introduction in the 
Steinthal, by giving employ to a great 
many hands, would become not only an 
advantage but a real blessing to the peas- 
antry there, who were at this period sadiy 
in need of work. 

“Yn the course of a short time, through 
the exertions of this benevolent and high- 
ly respectable family, industry and hap- 
piness again smiled in the valley :—for 
whilst the introduction of the silk manu- 
factory caused trade to be carried on with 
renewed vigor, and gave employment to 
several hundred hands, it was attended 
with another great advantage, too seldom 
experienced in great manufacturing dis- 
tricts; this was that the riband looms 
were distributed about the houses in the 
different villages, so that, contrary to the 
usual custom, the children could remain 
whilst at work under the eye of their pa- 
rents, instead of being exposed to the 
contaminating influence of bad example. 

“*Conducted by Providence,’ says Mr. 
Legrand, in a letter addressed to the Bar- 
on de Gerando, ‘into this remote valley, 
I was the more struck with the sterility 
of its soil, its straw-thatched cottages, the 
apparent poverty of its inhabitants, and 
the simplicity of their fare, from the con- 
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trast which these external appearances | study with subdivisions corresponding to 
formed to the cultivated conversation | the number of classes, all following each 
which I enjoyed with almost every indi-| other in natural order, necessitates the 
uidual I met with whilst traversing its; mastery of each of the successive por- 
five villages, and the frankness and naivete | tions as a preparation for the next higher. 
of the children, who extended to me! When the pupils in the lower grades or 
their little hands. I had often heard of| classes are sufficiently numerous to oc. 
Pastor Oberlin, and eagerly sought his | cupy several schoolrooms under different 
acquaintance. He gave me the most hos. | teachers, the progress and attainments of 
pitable reception, and anticipated my | the several sections of each grade or class 
desire to know more of the history of the | must be sufficiently uniform to enab-. 
little colony, whose manners had surpris- | them to come together in the upper grades 
ed me so greatly, by placing in my hands / or classes. This necessitates a degree of 


| 
| 
the annals of his parish. | uniformity of instruction, and it is just 





“¢Tt is now four years since I removed 
here with my family; and the pleasure of 
residing in the midst of a people, whose 
manners are softened and whose minds 
are enlightened by the instructions which 
they receive from their earliest infancy, 


more than reconciles us to the privations | 


which we must necessarily experience in 
avalley separated from the rest of the 
world by a chain of surrounding moun- 
tains.” 

Behold in the simple annals of that re- 


here that the mechanism of the graded sys- 
tem touches its very life, as the experience 
of too many of the larger cities plainly 
shows. To secure this uniformity of in- 
struction the course is mapped out in 
minute details, and the time to be devoted 
to each part, the order in which the steps 
' are to be taken, and even the methdds of 
| teaching, are definitely and authoritative- 
ly prescribed. As a result the teacher is 
| not free to teach according to his “con- 


| science and power,” but his high office is 











mote valley, the triumph of good educa.! degraded to the grinding of prescribed 
tion! Contemplate the countless blessings grists, in prescribed quantities, and with 
and the sublime hopes it confers upon its | prescribed fineness—to the turning of the 
possessors; blessings which make up the | crank of a revolving mechanism. 
sum of human happiness below—hopes!} The supervising principal of a public 
which stretch beyond the dark and | school in a large city once said to the 
‘troubled horizon that bounds our earthly | speaker: “It is idle to ask my teachers 
prospects, and are anchored fast to the | to read professional works. They follow 
Eternal Throne! Read, moreover, this| the prescribed course of study and look 
important lesson—important certainly to | to me for their methods. Their ambition 
the political economist—that it is a pecu-}| is todo their work precisely as I direct, 
niary, as well as moral gain, to any com-| and they do this without inquiring wheth- 
munity where it is enjoyed !— Wines’ Hints | er my methods are correct or incorrect. 
on Popular Education. ; It is enough that I prescribe them.” It 
— iis possible that this may be an extreme 
Several Problems = Graded School Manage- | case, but it illustrates the tendency of the 
| system, when administered as a mechan. 
BY E.E. WHITE, EDITOR OF THE NATIONAL) ism. It seems unnecessary to say that 
—— this prescribed uniformity in both the 
(Paper read before the National Educational As- | Matter and method of instruction, is sub- 
sociation at Detroit, Aug. 4, 1874.) | versive of all true teaching. Carpets may 
III. Another problem in graded school} be woven, garments made, and stone 
management touches the freedom of the | carved by pattern, but the unfolding and 
teacher, and may thus be stated: ow to| informing of a human soul is not the 
subject a corps of teachers to efficient super-| work of operatives, following appointed 
vision and not reduce them to operatives. forms and methods. The human soul is 
The adoption of a definite course of! not touched by the revolving cogs of me- 
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chanical methods. True teaching re- 
quires the artist’s hand and the artists’ 
spirit. Fruitful methods may be evoked; 
they can never be imposed. They must 
bear the impress of the teacher’s image, 
and pulsate with the life which he 
breathes into them. The vital clement in 
every method of instruction is what the 
teacher puts into it, and hence the prime 
fact in every school is the teacher. It is 
not enough that graded schools go through 
with the forms of a philosophic course of 
instruction. The knowledge to be taught 
may be wisely selected and arranged, the 
successive steps may follow each other in 
natural order, and the entire mechanism 
may be so perfect that the revolving cogs 
touch each other with beautiful precision ; 
and yet, if the whole be not vitalized by 
true teaching, the system is a failure as a 
means of education. The one essential 
condition of success is the informing, 
vitalizing spirit of free, earnest teachers; 
and the more philosophical the system of 
instruction attempted, the more essential 
is this condition. A routine of mere 
book lessons may be conducted by a 
blind plodder who can turn the crank 
and tighten the screws, but a system of 
instruction, having for its grand end the 
right unfolding and training of the mind 
and heart, requires the insight, the inven- 
tion, the skill, the inspiration of the true 
teacher, We are slow in learning that 
philosophic methods of teaching are prac- 
ticable only to those who have some in- 
sight into their principles. The oral 
teaching in our schools is often as dead- 
ening as the old text book drills. Some 
of the object-lesson teachers out-Herod 
Herod in mechanical teaching, and if I 
were obliged to choose between the text- 
book grinder and the crank-turner of pre- 
scribed object lessons, I should unhesita- 
tingly take the former, with the assurance 
that he would have something to grind! 

But how can this difficulty be avoided 
in a graded system of instruction? How 
can requisite uniformity be secured and, 
at the same time, the teacher have neces- 
sary professional freedom? I do not 
issume to be able fully to answer these 
U 


é 
questions. 


| My first suggestion is, that a sharp dis- 
| crimination must be made between results 
and methods. The essential thing ina gra- 
ded system is, that there be necessary 
uniformity in results at stated periods, 
and this can be attained without denying 
the teacher freedom in his methods. This 
teacher will succeed best by one method 
and that teacher by another, and each 
should be left {ree to use his best power. 

Another suggestion may be important. 
A course of study may prescribe a mini- 
mum amount of work for each school 
term or year, or as a condition of promo. 
tion, but the stated order and time of the 
subdivisions should be merely suggestive. 
| Uniformity should be required only so 
| far as it may be important or necessary. 
| The essential result in a graded system is, 
| that the several classes of the same grade 
j come to the examination for promotion 
| with like attainments. It is not import- 
‘ant that the several teachers accomplish 
|the same result day by day or week by 
'week. Nothing is more ridiculous than 
| the attempt to parcel out primary instruc- 
tion and tie it up in daily or weekly pre- 
scriptions, like a doctor’s doses. This 
week the class is to take certain facts in 
geography; to count by twos to fifty (to 
sixty would be a fearful sin!); to draw 
the vertical lines of a cube; to learn to 
respect the aged, etc.! This also suggests 
the folly of restricting teachers to the 
work laid down in the course. One 
teacher can accomplish more than another 
in the same time, and, if forbidden to 
widen her instruction, to turn into new 
fields, the surplus time will be wasted in 
useless repetition. A scheme of study 
can only prescribe the minimum, the 
essential course. Parallel with this, and 
diverging from it, are lines of important 
knowledge, which the teacher should be 
free to explore. Moreover, it is in these 
very diversions from the beaten path, that 
the most valuable instruction is often im- 
parted. The teacher carries into them an 
unusual zeal and interest, and his pupils 
are thus quickened with a new inspiration. 
It is taken for granted in this suggestion, 
that the schools are supplied with well 
| qualified teachers and this presupposes 
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that they have received necessary profes- 
sional preparation. We are beginning to 
recognize the fact that the essential condition | 
of the highest success of American schools is | 
the thorough normal training of our teachers. | 

But the great remedy for the particular | 
evil under consideration is intelligent, | 
flexible supervision. Supervision is of 
doubtful worth when it exhausts itself on | 
the mere mechanism of a school system. | 
It must, of course, secure uniformity and | 
system, but these may be attained without 
grooving the teachers’ instruction or sac- | 
rificing their professional freedom and 
progress. An experienced superintend- | 
ent once remarked that his chief business | 
was to keep his teachers out of the ruts. | 
To this end the superintendent must be 
qualified to instruct, inspire, and lead 
teachers in the work of professional im. 
provement, and his supervision must be 
flexible enough to allow free investigation | 
and experiment. It is true that a corps! 
of teachers, imbued with such an np 


spirit of inquiry and progress, will run 
in no one’s groove, but what is thus lost| 
in uniformity will be more than made up | 
in vital teaching. 


| 


IV. Afourth problem in graded-school | 

A : eer 

management is the proper adaptation of the 
system to the needs of these pupils who can | 
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Se 


scarcely permits, in many instances, a 


| choice. 


The failure of the public schools to ac- 
commodate this class of pupils, the very 
class which, above all others, needs their 
advantages, has been too generally ac- 
cepted as unavoidable. Whenever the 


| necessities of the family have demanded 


any portion of the regular school hours, 
children have quietly dropped out of 
their classes, and the schools have gone 


/On apparently unconscious of their ab- 


scence. But the proposition to enact laws 
compelling parents to send their children 
to school, has raised the inquiry whether 
the schools are not responsible for some 
of the absences to be thus corrected. It 
is urged that the first step is to adapt the 
schools to the necessities of all classes. 
As a means to this end it has been sug- 
gested that the public schools should be 
organized on what is known as the half. 
time system—a system tried with encour- 
aging results in Europe and also in the 
primary schools of several cities in this 
country. It is urged that the uniting of 
labor and schooling is the true idea, that 
children who devote their whole time for 
eight or ten years to schooling are not 
then likely to enter on manual labor with 
much enjoyment, and, besides, that labor 





give only a part of their time to school duties., and schooling, when united, assist each 
“The schools,’ says a leading paper,| other. The half-time pupils prove, as a 
“allow no divided allegiance. If the | rule, as apt scholars as their full-time 
hoy goes to school, he must go steadily, | classmates, and, at the same time, more 


and give it the heart of the working day.” skilled workers than their unschooled 








No provision is made for children who! 
must devote a part of each day to labor. | 
Hence young children are taken out of | 
school to assist in household duties, to | 
sell papers or do errands, or to render 
other assistance, really demanding but a, 
portion of their time. Many pupils are 
withdrawn from school ata very early 
age to learn trades. They are too young | 
to work more than the half of each day, | 
and would make even more rapid progress | 
in manual labor if they could spend the 
other half in school. But the doors of | 
the public schools are closed against | 
them. They must choose between the | 
shop and the school, and the necessity of | 
‘arning a living as early as possible | 


work-fellows. 

These considerations have certainly 
great weight, but I am not convinced that 
the adoption of the half-time system in 
the upper grades of our schools is neces- 
sary to secure the desired end. A great 
many of the pupils in city schools would 
not engage in manual laber the half of 
each day were the half-time system 
adopted. If in school only half of the 
day, they would spend the other half in 
idleness or on the streets, and some in 
worse places. When no home study is 
required, the present system allows some 
six hours a day and every Saturday for 
labor and recreation. This is found to 
be time enough for many children to do 
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all the work that is provided for them. | the system more efficient and useful. I 


It is possible that it would be better if all 
our youth had regular work the half of 
each day, but the public schools can not | 
change the usages of society in this re-| 





is also hoped that I am not understood to 
intimate that the defects pointed out exist 
in equal degree in all graded schools. I 
bear cheerful testimony to the fact that 


spect. They must conform to what is, | the gravity of these problems is appreci- 


| ated by scores of superintendents in my 


rather than to what should be. | 


It has also been suggested that half-time acquaintance, and encouraging progress 
schools might be organized for working} has been made in their practical solution. 


children, and that the present system be | 
continued for others. This involves not | 


only a classification but a separation of 
children on the basis of manual labor, 
and we have already quite enough of this 
class principle in the organization of our 
schools. It is believed that the difficulty 
under consideration can be successfully 
met without organizing separate schools 
for working children. What is needed is 
to make the course of study and require- 
ments of our schools flexible enough to 
accommodate this class of pupils. In- 
stead of half-time schools, I would sug- 
gest a half-time course of study in all grades 
above the primary. It is not necessary to 
require all the pupils in our public 
schools to take the same number of stud- 


ies and advance with even step through | 


the course. This procrustean device 


must be given up, if the public school ; 


system is to do its full legitimate work as 
un agency for the education of the whole 
people. Instead of excluding pupils who 


*,¢ . | 
can not meet all the conditions of a com- 


plete and thorough course of elementary 
education, it must provide for such pupils 
the best education possible under the 
circumstances. This may involve some 
loss in uniformity and system, but there 
will be a gain in usefulness—a result more 
important than mechanical perfection in 
classification. 

The four great problems which we have 
thus imperfectly considered, are pre-emi- 
nently graded-school problems, having 
their origin, so to speak, in the element 
of gradation. Our educational problems, 
as the teacher problem, the study prob- 
lem, the sex problem, etc., relate alike to 
both graded and ungraded schools. 

It is hoped that I am not understood to 
condemn the graded system, for the very 


aim of this paper is to assist in making | 








It may also be remarked, in conclusion, 
that I have aimed more to state guiding 
principles than to solve these problems 
in detail. The one principle I desire 
specially to impress is, that the solution 
of each of these four problems is found 
in the proper subordination of the demands 
of the graded system as a mechanism to 
its great purpose as an agency for the ed- 
ucation of the people—for furnishing 
every child with the best possible educa- 
tion it is capable of receiving in the 
actual circumstances which surround it; 
in the proper subordination of unformity 
and system, which are but means, to the 
sublime end of unfolding, enriching, and 
beautifying the human soul—of touching 
human life in all conditions with elevat- 
ing and beneficent power. 


WHEN SHALL WE PROMOTE? 


Fk. W. HEWES, PRIN. SCHOOLS, MENASILA. 








I believe the general custom in graded 
schools, at least in the west, is to make 
promotions at the beginning of the fall 
term. A few, so far as my knowledge 
extends promoting at the beginning of 
the winter term, and a few others making 
the spring term, the beginning of the 
school year. 

Teachers and school boards who have 
adopted these different customs, have 
undoubtedly had what they considered 
good reasons for such judgment. 

As I think the subject one of vital im- 
portance, I wish to present a few thoughts, 
which may, perhaps, illustrate something 
of that importance. 

I presume the general custom results 
from the practice of changing teachers 
at the “ long vacation,” and from the fact 
that in the earlier years of all graded 
schools, no fixed course of study is pur- 
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sued, and that the “new teacher” is er- 
pected to reorganize to suit himself. 

The custom thus established is follow- 
ed through the succeeding years of the 
growth and gradually increasing import. 
ance of the school. Perhaps few of our 
school boards have ever thought that 
there is any reason for changing the cus- 
tom, and many of our teachers would not 


have it changed, as it would seriously | 


interfere with “hobbies”? which most of 
have in some form or other. 

Whenever classes or grades are promot- 
ed, of course room is thereby made in 
the lowest or primary department for the 
admission of a new lowest grade, and at 
that time only, in well regulated schools 
will students be received in such grade. 
In this feature the question naturally 
suggests itself, At what time of the school 
year can the little fellows enter school 
with the best promise, and under the best 
circumstances, to continue throughout 
the year ? 

Certainly not in the fall, for before they 
have become fairly initiated, the cold 
weather compels(?) many of them to 
stay at home, whereas if they begin with 
the spring term, the weather will not pre- 
vent continued attendance, and after a 
term’s experience which is not only new 
but at best, usually somewhat irksome, 


they will have a fine rest, and be better | 


prepared to take hold of the work; and 
having already become used to the change 
from home to school rule, do not find the 
cold weather as much of an objection; 
for we know that the imagination of lit- 
tle people as well as of their parents, is 
often a lively element in increasing real 
evils to say nothing of wholly creating 
those not real. 

But following out the thought suggest- 
ed by the mention of the rest for the little 
ones, I hear some one say, “Such a plan 
would compel a like break in every class 
in school, and would not the provision 
for a ‘fine rest for the little ones’ prove 
detrimental in some of our departments, 
by destroying the continuity of grade 
work?” 


I answer, I think not, for our students | 
are, even in the higher grades, but children, | 


235 
|and if doing good work need more rest 
| than they get. 

| Who has not noticed, that, on the plan 
of beginning the years work in the fall, 
students in even the higher grades, be- 
come “fagged out” in the warm weather 
of the spring term and find it very irk- 
some indeed to finish the work necessary 
to promotion ? whereas experience teaches 
me, that entering upon a new years work, 
ina new class with all the promptings 
| which a new work gives, and free from 
the harassing anxiety of “passing” at the 
end of the term, students make the spring 
term more profitable, pass it more pleas- 
antly, and leave the work with a better 
| feeling to enjoy the vacation. More than 
| this, by this arrangement, the term which 
closes the years work and which natural- 
ly requires the most severe application, 
is made the winter term, which of all the 
year is most favorable for close ~ hard 
study; and to this hard work comes the 
second instead of the third term of contin- 
ued effort in the same grade, which I re- 
gard as a favorable circumstance; for 
there is less liability to ‘lose heart,’ 
because as I have already said the third 
term provides new work, thus giving the 
student the powerful incentives always 
connected with pleasant anticipation, of 
a desired object near at hand. 

A matter of no small importance in 
our High School department is the secur- 
ing of uniformity in the number belong- 
ing. 

It is a notable fact that those schools 
that promote in the fall have very full 
rooms during the fall and winter terms, 
and very poorly filled ones during the 
spring term, owing to the fact that non- 
residents, and those who must work a 
part of the year enter in the fall and 
leave in the spring. Now if grades are 
promoted at the beginning of the spring 
term the highest department receives a 
class which compensates for the falling 
off in numbers just mentioned, and in 
the fall the incoming of transient stu- 
dents does not make the rooms overcrowd.- 
ed, by the addition of a new grade at the 
same time. By this means the work in 
such higher department is more evenly 
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divided, and in like proportion, more 
profitable. 

Have you ever felt that the grumbler 
argument that too much money is expend- 
ed in the highest department upon a few 
students, seems to gather new force in the 
spring term? Have you ever looked over 
your many empty seats with an uncom- 
fortable feeling as you contrasted the 
spring, with tne fall and winter terms? 
What is here said of the uneven attend- | 
ance in the High School department is | 
inversely true to a great extent in the | 
lower departments, for the spring is the | 
time when the younger students flock 
into school, especially if there is a chance 
of their doing a final terms work, and 
thereby “squeezing through” into a 
higher grade. 

Another feature to be considered is the 
fact that in most high schools we have a 
few students who do a part of the work 
of the course outside of school, while 
engaged in teaching during the summer 
in rural districts, and attending during 
the fall and winter. A moments thought 
shows how much more practicable this 
manner of taking the course of study be- 
comes, by studying the easier parts of the 
years work outside and being in school 
the last part of the year to review the 
first and finish with the class, when pos- 
sible errors of the outside study may be 
corrected instead of attempting to do the 
last term’s work away from teachers and 
class. 

A more important feature of this whole 
niatter still claims our attention. 

It is generally conceded that a change 
of teachers in any department is more or 
less detrimental, and this is especially 
the case in a change of principals. 

Whatever will reduce this tendency to 
a minimum certainly deserves adoption. 
Beginning the school year with the spring 
term provides for the organizing of the 
new Classes under the old teachers who 
know just where every individual student 
belongs, and hence each student finds his 
proper place, or at least stands a much 
better chance of finishing it, than if the’ 
organization were made by a new teacher | 
after a vacation of two months, which of | 
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itself would make it much more diffcult 
for even the old teacher to properly clas- 
sify, even with most perfect records; for 
no system, well applied, is entirely inflex- 
ible, and the particular cases are of course 
much more easily adjusted while the cir- 
cumstances are all fresh in mind. 


The mere mention of these matters is 
sufficient to convince any one acquainted 
with school work, of the correctness of 
my position. 

Add to the better organization by the 
old teachers the correction of all possible 
errors of such organization, and the full 
and complete settling into the grades on 
the part of students by three months 
work in new classes, and we have our 
departments in such shape that the new 
teacher has but to call the roll and taking 
up the work on the established pro- 
gramme, his classes take their accustom. 
ed places, and the work moves on almost 
without shock—because the new teacher 
is free to “put his shoulder to the wheel” 
wholly for the advancement of his pupils 
instead of losing more or less time in or- 
ganizing, and then being distracted with 
a hundred requests to go into this class, 
or that, because Kate or Johnny is there, 
and “TI think I can keep up if he can.” 
“JT was in her class last year,” &c., &c. 
Nor is there any puzzling over the organ- 
ization when made as to whether it is 
well made, and the teacher now has two 
terms to become acquainted with his 
school before promoting and newly or- 
ganizing, and who will say that he is not 
then fitted to do it with the least possible 
loss to the school ? 

On this plan a change in principal 
even, cannot work harm, to the school 
more than a change of a subordinate 
teacher, and ie too has time to consider 
well any change he may have thought 
best in the working of the schools, and 
such consideration will always tend to 
modify any hasty or strongly held opin- 
ions, so as to secure wise adaptation of 
such opinions to the work. 

I have not mentioned the plan of be- 
ginning the school year with January as 
most of the objections to the fall plan 




















Township Hegh Schools. 


hold, with a somewhat modified force, in 
that case. 
As every question has tvo sides at least, 
J would be glad to hear from practical 
thinkers on this question. 
2 
TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The school law attempts to provide for 
the establishment of township high 
schools, though it must be confessed, the 
attempt is a very meagre one. The ques- 
tions arise, what is the design of the 
High Schools? What the relation they 
sustain to the common-school system ? 
Do they add anything to it? Only the 
cities and larger villages can establish 
courses of study and evolve high schools. 
It is here that we test the capabilities of 
the common-school system; here we find 
it in its most perfect development; here, 
the greatest enthusiasm among pupils, 
and the greatest interest among patrons. 
And viewing the system through the 
work of the graded schools, we have 
reason for much satisfaction and hope; 
but, on the other hand, viewing it through 
the condition of the country schools, the 
conclusion is overwhelming, that the sys- 
tem is totally inadequate to the wants of 
the country districts. Itis a sad comment 
on the intelligence of the age, that the 
status of the district schools of to-day, is 
but little better than that of twenty years 
ago. 

Now, where‘is the difficulty? Is it in 
the public school system, or in the mode 
of its execution? In both. The system 
is inadequate in its application to country 
schools, and it is apathetically executed 
as far as it goes. The better success of 
the system in the cities and larger villages, 
is due more to the esprit de corps of the 
teachers and intelligent liberality of the 
patrons, than to the peculiar excellence 
of the law. Our Normals are constantly 
turning out finished teachers, so far as a 
course of instruction and preliminary 
training can make them so. These have 
a professional enthusiasm and ambition 
that lead them to seek the best positions 
and shun the lower places; and the result 
is that the trained and experienced teach- 
crs gravitate toward the cities and vil- 
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lages, where their worth is better appre- 
ciated and compensated; while the coun- 
try schools are turned over, in too many 


cases, to the untrained and inexperienced 
—to those wishing to fill out a hiatus of 


, unemployed time, and those who desire 


| 
| 





to remain in the vocation only until they 
can marry out of it. 

Ido not wish to ignore the fact that 
there are many faithful, competent and 
successful workers in the country dis- 
tricts. All honertothem! For to them 
we are indebted for whatever of excellence 
or Vitality there is in the country schools. 
How the standard of the country schools 
can be elevated; how an esprit de corps 
can be aroused, are problems difficult to 
solve, and I shall suggest only a few 
means of bringing about improvement in 
this direction. The three-grade certificate 
system, explained in the last Schoolmaster, 
if adopted, would, I think, be an import- 
ant step in the right direction. Another 
means, and the most important, in my 
estimation, is efficient county supervision, 
of which I hope to write in an other pa- 
per. 

Still another means, and I believe a 
very powerful one, though of somewhat 
limited application, is the establishment 
ef Township High Schools. The supe- 
riority of city schools depends upon their 
graded system and high-school course. 
The pupils have something definite be- 
fore them to work for, and it is a great 
stimulus to exertion. They will stay in 
the schools longer and work harder in 
view of graduation; and many pupils will 
complete the course for the sake of ob- 
taining a diploma—for the honor of grad- 
uating—who have no definite line of 
action beyond and whom no other con- 
sideration would induce to remain during 
the course. We wish to supply a similar 
motive to country schools, and I think it 
can be done, in many cases, through the 
township high schools. Let these High 
Schools bear the same relation. to the 
other schools in the district where they 
are located, as the High Schools in the 
cities to the under grades. Of course the 
grading could not be as full in any case, 
as in the city schools; and in some lecal_ 
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ities, on account of the sparseness of pop- 
ulation, the establishment of a high school 
would be impracticable. In many thickly 
populated districts, there are small vil- 
lages, often centrally located, with per- 
haps an ungraded graded school, in which 
pupils study whatever they please, as long 
as they please, and without having any 
definite purpose in view. Frequently a 
large per cent. of the attendance, in the 
higher department of these schools, is 
composed of non-resident pupils, living 
sometimes ten or twelve miles away, 
many of whom are fitting themselves for 
teaching, and to whom this point is the 
most accessible. The more excellent the 
school and the more extended the facil- 
ities, the larger and more permanent will 
this foreign clement be, and it can always 
be depended upon as a feeder to the 
school. Now here is the township of A. 
containing a dozen schools, including the 
village school of three departments— 
which village we will suppose to be cen- 
trally located. The village school has an 
enrollment of a hundred and fifty pupils; 
the country schools aggregate a somewhat 
iarger number, giving an average of 20 
pupils. This village we will suppose to 
have no “ manifest destiny” before it is a 
city of note. It isa quiet, moral place, 
having an intelligent class of inhabitants 
in and around it. The school has a 
higher department, but no regular course 
and no marked character as an education- 
al force. There is nothing in it to give 
it caste or reputation abroad. The dis- 
trict schools in said township average 
poor, being good places to dissipate eight 
or ten years of valuable time. This is 
the present status. Well, let us establish 
a Township HighSchool. What is that? 
In the first place, it is a school, having a 
regular, thorough and comprehensive 
course of study, inferior in no respect, to 
the High Schools of the large cities, un- 
less in more modest pretensions. In the 


second place, it will become the means of 
increasing the general intelligence and 
elevating the public sentiment of the sur- 
rounding communities; it will increase 
the average school attendance greatly, | 
keep the pupils longer in school at a time | 





| these schools. 
| constantly connected 
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of vital importance to them, and increase 
greatly the amount of work of all. The 
school will assume a place of importance 
and influence atonce. It is not a district 
affair—it is a township enterprise of the 
highest educational import. It is design- 
ed to be more comprehensive in its scope, 
than the want of the township in which 
it is located. 

Thirdly, if the system is properly de- 
veloped it will elevate the standard of the 
district schools of the township. I have 
said the High School and the other 
schools of the township should be con- 
nected, that is, the country schools should 
be preparatory to the High Schools, thus 
becoming feeders to them. They should 
advance pupils far enough to enter the 
High School; but there should be no ad- 
missions into the High School, except 
upon examination by the Principal or 
Board of Education. This system would 
furnish these pupils a motive for regular- 
ity and application that they do not now 
have—they would have a definite end 
now to work for—admission into the 
High School. And a large number of 
these pupils would be seized with an am- 
bition to graduate, and they would do it. 
And while these schools are preparing 
material for the High School, this insti- 
tution should be preparing teachers for 
A training class should be 
with the High 
School, from which trained and cultured 
teachers could be chosen to supply the 
subsidiary schools, and thus the educa- 
tional demand, though of a higher grade 
than ever before, could be supplied at 
home. There is no doubt, in my mind, 
where the establishment of a High School 
is practicable, that a great awakening 
will ensue, in educational interests, as a 
result. It will first seize upon the chil- 
dren, and, through them, arouse the more 
apathetic parents. The idea of graduating, 
to most children, is fascinating, and this 
idea will leaven the whole lump. 

But let us look a little at the money 
side of the enterprise. Admitting a High 
School to be desirable, will it pay? In 
the first place, we need no $40,000 edifice ; 
a modest, plain building, intelligently ar- 
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ranged, is better far than a gorgeous dis- 
play of useless ornamentation. And in 
many places a building is already at 
hand, in the shape of a school house, of 
two or three departments, which, with 
slight alteration, will answer at first. 
The expense of running the district 
schools, will be lessened inasmuch as 
they can be taught altogether by women. 
Then much of the assistant teaching in 
the High School may be done by mem- 
bers of the training classes, free of ex- 
pense to the district. Nor is this all. 
The high character of the High School, 
would call in foreign pupils, te such an 
extent, as to make this a constant and 
considerable source of revenue to the 
Further than this, every man’s 
real estate would be enhanced and the 
annual profits of all legitimate kinds of 
business, would be largely increased. 
* * * 4 

—A.M. Cuapwick, in the Ills. School master.. 
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CHINESE ASTRONOMY. 





China furnishes us with the most an- 


cient observations of which we can make | 


any use astronomically. The earliest 
eclipses of which we have any mention 
can only serve the purposes of chronol- 
ogy, on account of the vague manner in 
which they are reported. But these 


eclipses prove that the epoch of the Em- | 


peror Yao was more than two thousand 
years before our era. Astronomy was 
cultivated in China as a basis of religious 
ceremonies. The calendar and the an- 


nouncement of eclipses were important | 
objects, for which they had created a tri- | 
They observed | 


bunal of mathematics. 
the meridian shadow of the gnomon at 
the solstices, and the passage of the stars 
over the meridian. 
time by clepsydras, or water-clocks. 
They determined the position of the 
moon with reference to the stars at its 
eclipses, by which they determined the 
position of the sun and the solstices with 
reference to the stars. They had even 
some instruments suitable for measuring 
angular distances between the stars. By 
these means united they discovered that 
i solar year exceeds by a quarter of a day 


They measured the | 


> tye 
a 


| three hundred and sixty-five days. Their 
year began at the winter solstice; their 
civil year was lunar; and to make a cor- 
respondence between the civil and solar 
year they made use of nineteen solar 
years, equivalent to two hundred and 
thirty-five lunations, the same period 
which Callippus introduced into the 
Greek calendar more than sixteen centu- 
ries later. 
Their months were alternately twenty- 
nine and thirty days; their lunar year 
three hundred and fifty-four days, conse- 
quently too short by eleven and one fourth 
days; in the year when the number of 
days exceeded a lunation they intercalated 
onemonth. They had divided the equator 
into twelve immovable signs and into 
twenty-eight constellations, in which they 
determined the position of the solstices. 
The Chinese had instead of a century a 
cycle of sixty years, and a cycle of sixty 
days instead of a week; the small cycle 
of a week or seven days was known to 
them in the earliest ages, as to all other 
nations of the East. The division of the 
circumference in China was always sub- 
ordinated to the length of a year, so that 
| the sun described exactly one degree per 
|day; but the divisions of the degree, of 
| the day, and of all weights and measures 
| were decimal; and this example, set by a 
| great nation and in use for four thousand 
| years, shows its advantage over all other 
|methods of enumeration, and accounts 
|for its extreme popularity —(From May 
| “Home and School,” Louisville, Ky.) 
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LENGTH OF SERVICE OF TEACHERS. 

In a Jate number of the Journal of Hdu- 
| cation, I find the report of a meeting of 
| the Middlesex County Teacher's Associ- 
ation, at which President Eliot of Har- 
vard University, lectured on “ Wise and 
Unwise Economy in Schools.” One of 
his points is reported in your columns as 
foilows: 

“Tt isa mistake to employ an undue 
proportion of women teachers :—women, 
as arule, stop teaching upon marriage, 
and, being weaker than men, are more 
apt to be worn out by the fatigue of 
teaching, and, with some of them, teach- 
ing is not 2 life-work, as it ought to be, 
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but a temporary resort, on the way to an- 
other mode of life.” 

As this remark is quite contrary to my 
own observation, and as I have sometimes 
found that President Eliot speaks from 
less extensive observation of the facts 
when discussing 


led to a careful examination of those 
statistics on the subject within my reach. 


These consist of the school records as to | 


the length of service on the part of teach- 
ers in the schools of Newport, R.I., where 
I am a member of the school committee. 

The whole number of teachers at pres- 
ent employed by this city is 40. Average 
length of service, 7.62 years. 


The whole number of men employed as | 


teachers is 5; of these, one has served 12 
years; three, 2 years each; one, less than 
one year. Average, 3.8 years. 

The whole number of women employed 
as teachers is 35. Of these, three have 
served 21 years each; one, 17 years; one, 
15 years; one, 14 years; three, 13 years; 
one, 12 years; one, 11 years; three, 10 
years; two, 9 years; one, 8 years; one, 7 
years; three, 6 years; one, 5 years; four, 
4 years; two, 2 years; six, one year, or 
less. (Several of these last were appoint- 
ed to teach new schools opened, or new 
branches of instruction introduced with- 
in the year.) Average, 8.17 years. 

It will thus be seen that the average 
length of service of women, in the New- 
port schools, is more than twice that of 
men. I am confident that almost any 
town or small city in New England 
would yield a similar result, even if not 
quite so overwhelming. The facts in 
Boston might possibly be the other way, 
simply because the statistics of male 
teachers is there remarkably favorable 
and may tempt men to remain more per- 
manently. On the other hand, the low 
wages paid women have quite as import- 
ant an influence in promoting irregular- 
ity as has matrimony or ill-health. I 
know very excellent teachers of both 


sexes whose merits have secured their 
promotion into business more lucrative. 
A lady who is head book-keeper ina 
large manufacturing 


establishment in 


public schools than | 
when speaking of colleges, I have been | 
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Rhode Island,—having men as clerks un- 
der her,—told me that she gave up teach- 
ing because the other profession was 
more profitable; instead of earning $500, 
she earned $1,000. Of course, the labor 
of women, like that of men, is subject to 
the law of demand and supply; but the 
variety of employments open to women 
being less, they, unfortunately for them- 
selves and for Mr. Eliot’s argument, are 
apt to remain in one place not merely as 
| long as men, but longer. 

| This is the way in which I think that 
| President Eliot has been led into error. 
| He sees that some women take up teach- 
|ing temporarily, or are interrupted in it 
| by matrimony or ill-health; but he fails 
to observe that a still larger proportion 
of male teachers take up the occupation 
only for a year or two, after leaving col- 
lege, on their way to a profession. These 
will certainly be teachers for a year or 
two only; whereas women, if not mar- 
ried, will be likely to remain teachers for 
many years. This goes far to explain Mr. 
Eliot’s rather hasty inference. 

In every place where I have served as 
school committee (three), the male teach- 
ers have been, as a general rule, of this 
last class. Even the High School prin- 
cipals have generally held office but a few 
years, and have then studied for the bar 
or for the ministry. Our High School in 
Newport has had five different principals 
during the ten years I have lived here, 
while the same assistant-teacher has re- 
mained throughout. She has been the 
constant and permanent element in the 
school, amid all these changes; and I can 
remember a precisely similar pleasing 
combination in each of the two other 
towns where I have served on the school 
committee. I had supposed it a settled 
principle, in New England, since Horace 
Mann’s day, that women were employed 
as teachers not merely for economy, but 
from a recognized fitness. If this view 
is to be overthrown, it must be by stronger 
arguments than those advanced by Presi- 
dent Eliot—T. W. Hicearnson, in WN. E. 
| Journal of Education. 
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Booxs are instruments of self-cniture. 
































Music on the Blackboard. 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM. 





No single sign is more indicative of the 
advance of teaching as a profession than 
the rapid progress during the past ten 
years of educational journalism. The 
school journal of the past was a monthly 
magazine containing thirty or forty pages 
of weak theorizing, poorly printed on 
cheap paper. It was always the “organ” 
of some superintendent or association, 
was edited in the spare moments of some 
hard-worked teacher, and was subscribed 
for as amatter of duty. The total ex- 
penses averaged perhaps sixty dollars a 
month; the total income, including book 
puffs, possibly fifty. The missing hun- 
dred was annually made up either by 
subscription or by contribution of those 
whose names appeared as editors; and 
when these sources failed, the publica- 
tion ceased. 


Of the scores of journals thus managed, | 


a few have survived, have advanced with 
the times in labor, in enterprise, and in 
outlay, and are to-day excellent period- 
icals, Of these the Ohio Educational 
Monthly, better known to us as the Na- 
tional Teacher, is one of the best, the last 
number completing the fourteenth year 
of Mr. White’s editorship. The Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal, the WISCONSIN JOoUR- 
NAL OF Epucation, and the Illinois School- 
master are worthy to be named together 
and to be read by every teacher. 


A | 
But the day of local magazines is over, 


and school newspapers are taking their 
places. These require more capital, more 
labor, more influence; and the three are 
obtained by consolidating several weak 
journals into one which shall combine 
the strength of all. By publishing in 
newspaper form an edition of several 
thousand, the new journal is thus enabled 
to furnish more and better material at a 
lower price. Notable illustrations of this 
are the New England Journal of Education, 
which is heir of the five lately existing 
New England school journals; the Vew 
York School Journal, in which are united 
three New York city educational period- 
icals; and the School Bulletin, which has 
already swallowed up the New York State 
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Educational Journal, and is calling, like 
Oliver Twist, for more. The demand for 
news, for pith and pungency; for what is 
considered veadable now-a-days, is thus 
well met; and at once leaves us leisure to 
discover another want. Can we have a 
science of pedagoguy? Can we have cer- 
tain principles laid down in cement, upon 
which we can build; but which we shall 
never need disturb? Can we have a me- 
dium for discussion of such principles 
by men who think for men who think? 
Can we have, in short, a medium which 
shall do for education what the quarterly 
reviews have done for literature ? 

We have examined the Brooklyn Jour- 
nal of Education for April with reference 
to this possibility. It is nearly double 
the size of the ordinary magazine. It is 
handsomely printed on well chosen pa- 
per, and its articles, if not all of them up 
to the standard we have in mind (and the 
second and fourth are not by any means) 
are indicative of good things in the future. 
The general make-up of the journal is 
admirable; good judgment and good 
taste are everywhere manifest; and we 
shall look with confidence to future is- 
sues for articles of breadth and depth 
and character, and more exclusively ped- 
agogical than the excellent contributions 
to the Western, of St. Louis.—— Syracuse 
Standard. 


eee 
MUSIC ON THE BLACKBOARD. 

Lessons in music written on the black- 
board the moment they are wanted are 
always more interesting to pupils than 
such as are contained in a book. The 
teacher should accustom himself to write 
with ease and rapidity, and should de- 
pend more upon the blackboard lessons 
than upon any others. The board should 
have the lines of the staff painted upon 
it, so as to save the time of the teacher. 
The staff, without clefs, should also be so 
cut into the slates of the pupils that it 
may always be ready for use when they 
are called upon to write what is sung, ss 
well as to sing whatis written. The time 
which is occupied in writing a lesson is 
not lost in a well regulated school, forthe 
pupils will watch the movements of the 
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teacher with interest, and will examine | probable that now that the word-method 


each note and character as it is written. 
It may also at times be desirable for the 
tsacher to have his pupils name the tones 
as he writes them. No written lessons 
can possibly do away with the necessity 
for the blackboard. If all the teachers 
in the world should set themselves to 
writing lessons, and all the printers in the 
world should be employed to print them, 
and all the shops should be full of the 
books containing them, and all the pupils 
in the world should have all the money 
in the world with which to purchase all 
the books of printed lessons in the world, 
and every pupil should be furnished with 
2 copy of every book that was ever print- 
ed, still the necessity for the blackboard 
would remain. It might indeed be su- 
perseded in part by a sufficiency of print- 
ed lessons, so far as practical vocal exer- 
cises are concerned; but yet of these it 
can never be given up by a good teacher; 
but even if it were given up for these, it 
would still be needed constantly for the 
iliustration of such subjects as will be 
constantly coming up in teaching. The 
idea of giving up the blacboard is pre- 
posterous, and any one who entertains the 
thought of doing without one proves cen- 
clusively that he cannot possibly be a 
good practical teacher. Perhaps our 
language on this point may appear to be 
strong, but surely there is no subject on 
which we feel a greater degree of certain- 
ty than this. That the blackboard is an 
indispensable requisite in every well fur- 
nished school room, whatever be the 
subject taught, is the concurrent testimo- 
ny of all good teachers in all parts of the 
world, in all departments of school 
teaching. It is needed, too, from the 
beginning to the end of a course; it is 
not to be used for a few of the first les- 
sons, and then to be given up; its use is 
never to be wholly discontinued.—7. F. 
Seward. 
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THE Worp Metrnop.—The wrestling 
between Mr. Webb of Michigan and Mr. 
Farnham of the Binghamton (N. Y.) 
schools, as to which is the author of the 
famous word.method still goes en. 
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has become so universally successful in 
teaching young children, that the honor 
ef first discovering it is looked upon as 
distinction. It is only failure to keep 
pace with professional progress, and in 
fact absolute stolidity that still adheres to 
the old a b c method and its senseless 
accompaniment, ba be bi bo bu. 

The Home & School calls attention to the 
fact that the Pestalozzian Primmer, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1827, recom- 
mended that whole words instead of 
disconnected letters, should be first taught 
to the child. The plain reason for this is 
that words represent ideas, while letters 
do not, hence letters are meaningless to a 
child. 

Also that M. Jacotot issued a French 
primmer that same year in which he re- 
commended that children write in manu- 
script style from the first, and then he 
gives the following to the teachers who 
did not believe in hismethod: ‘“ Let them 
laugh at our method of teaching to read 
by words; do not waste time by attacking 
their ba be bi bo bu, but pass to the sec- 
ond lesson.” Mr. Webb, or Mr. Farnham 
you should have published your system 
thirty-five years sooner.—Jowa School Jour. 

— 

Tue LAKE-Basrys oF THE WEsT.—In a 
memoir by Prof. O. C. Marsh, on “The 
Ancient Lake-Basins of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Region,” published in the American 
Journal of Science, the formation of these 
basins is traced back to different epochs 
of Tertiary time on the evidence afforded 
by the tauna peculiar to each. The old- 
est of these Tertiary lake-basins are of 
Eocene age. The first discovered and 
best known of these Eocene lake-beds is 
the Green River basin, lying between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Wasatch range, 
in the depression now drained by the 
Green River. The fauna entombed in 
this Eocene lake indicates a tropical cli- 
mate—tapiroid mammals, monkeys, croc- 
odiles, lizards, serpents. The author cites, 
as an example of the Miocene basins, an 
ancient lake-bed lying north of the Black 
Hills. The fauna there discovered indi- 
cates a climate much less tropical than 























Causes of the Early Withdrawal of Pupils. 


that of the Eocene lakes, as is seen in the | 
absence of monkeys, and scarcity of rep. | 
tilian life. At the close of the Miocene 
a subsidence took place east of the Rocky 
Mountains. A great Pliocene lake was 
thus formed directly over the Miocene 
basin just mentioned, having nearly the 
same boundaries on the north and west 
(Black Hills and Rocky Mountains), but | 
extending much farther east, and stretch- 
ing south nearly to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The fauna of this lake-basin indicates 
a warm, temperate climate. The more 
common mammals are the mastodon, 
rhinoceros, camels and horses, the latter 
being especially abundant.—Popular Sei- 
ence Monthly. 
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How to Secure a Higher Standard of Qualifiea- 
tion of Teachers. 





In an article in the August number of 
the Hducational Journal for 1874, we pro- 
posed, as one method of obtaining the 
above result, that a system of lectures be 
adopted for the purpose of educating the 
masses on the importance of educating 
the youth of the land. 

Our reason for thinking this would be a 
good plan, is because the masses control 
the schools. We educate the masses on 
political subjects because they have votes 
which decide political questions; but in 
school matters they have the vote without 
the intelligence to use it judiciously, and 
no effort is made to educate them. But 
instead thereof we cry out against the 
poor teacher who already comes up to the 
demand of those who control the school 
interest. 


In the last report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, page 26, we find 
that the amount expended for Teachers’ 
Institutes foots up $21,085.71. Add to 
this amount some $15,000 more paid to 
academies for instructing teacher's’ classes, 
and we have 4 sum large enough to em- 
ploy several of the first lecturers and 
public educators in the State, whose elo- 
quence would stir up the masses of the 
rural districts so that no compulsory ed- 
ucation iaws would be needed, and no 





teacher would be tolerated unless his 
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qualifications were the best the country 
can furnish. 

In order that I may not be misunder- 
stood, I would say, I would not use the 
funds referred to if we can get the money 
to carry on the lectures elsewhere; but if 
not, let the Institutes and Academy teach- 
ers’ classes go, and give us the lectures 
instead.— T'he School Bulletin. 

SSeS 

“Tr is indubitable that everything im- 
presses man either formingly or improv- 
ingly; so that, I think, not merely an 
assembly of people and of books, and 
great electric effusions in his heaven’s 
equator discompose him, but also that 
damp weather unnerves him,—hence it is 
certain that no man can take a walk 


i without bringing home an influence on 


his eternity; every spur, every star of 
heaven and of knighthood, every beetle, 
every trip or touch of the hand as cer- 
tainly engraves itself upon us, as the 
gentle dewdrop, or the hanging of a mist 
affects the granite mountains. But just 
as certainly, on the other hand, is this as- 
sertion necessary: ‘that the strength of 
every impression depends on our condi- 
tion yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow.’ ”’ 
—Richter. 
— ° 


Causes of the Early Withdrawal of Pupils. 


These causes, so far as the school man- 
agement is concerned, may be assigned to 


two classes—the unavoidable and the 
avoidable. 
Of the unavoidable causes may be 


named, first, Poverty. Many parents are 
compelled by this reason to withdraw 
thir children from school as soon as their 
services begin to have a pecuniary value. 
Second, Indifference—a want of apprecia- 
tion of the value of the privilege of free 
education, on the part of the most igno- 
rant and vicious parents. Third, Lack of 
parental control—a cause closely allied to 
the preceding, and, like it, resulting in a 
large amount of truancy and absentee 
ism. 

Of the avoidable causes may be named: 

First. Defective organization and grading. 
This cause we have been endeavoring to 
remove by asystem of more frequent pro- 
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a aay 
motions. The fact that a pupil who, from 
any cause failed of promotion at the end 
of the school year, was placed in a class a 
year behind the one to which he should 
have been advanced, resulted too often in 
his withdrawal from school. We: have 
been working for the past year intoa 
system of term promotions by which 
such pupils will be set back but one-third 
of ayear. This plan promises success, 
so far as our circumstances of territory 
and population will allow it to operate. 
In the more central districts, where the 
grading of the schools is most nearly 
perfect, it can be carried out without dif- 
ficulty. In the less central districts, 
where we are obliged to have schools 
composed of more than one grade, the 
multiplication of classes which would 
result, presents an obstacle that can net 
be removed, save by sending pupils to 
schools at inconvenient distances. So far 
as possible, however, the plan is being 
tested, and it is hoped that, when it comes 
to be understood by parents, many pupils 
will be saved to our schools who would 
otherwise have been withdrawn. 

Second. Injudicious discipline. This 
cause, whether it arise from a lack ef ex- 
perience, a lack of ability to comprehend 
and deal with human nature as it is man- 
ifested in boys and girls, or a lack of the 
spiritual graces which win the confidence 
and love of pupils, result in frequent 
withdrawals. 

Third. Want of sympathy und co-opera- 
tion between teachers and parents. Else- 
where in this report will be discussed the 
relations of teachers and parents, with a 
view tosome suggestions toward the ame- 
lioration of this cause of withdrawal. 

Fourth. The almost entire withdrawal of 
the masculine element from the teaching force 
of our schools. This tepic I desire to treat 
as delicately as possible, since my con- 
victions on it contravene the policy pur- 
sued by the Board for several years, and 
since the man who speaks out on it, lays 
himself liable to be misunderstood and 
to be charged with unworthy motives. 
It is a subject, however, which demands 
your gravest consideration. 

Itis not to be denied that, under the 
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management of women, the more obvious 
results of school discipline are as good 
as under that of men. Indeed, it may be 
admitted that in some respects they are 
better—that the influence of women is 
superior in toning down the inherent 
rudeness and boisterousness of the male 
portion of the school community, and in 
securing better outward observances of 
the rules of propriety. The presence of 
a cultivated woman appeals so strongly 
to the native spirit of gallantry in this 
portion of her charge as to secure a 
prompt compliance with demands the 
reasonableness of which may not be very 
apparent. In the business of instruction, 
too, the work done by women may be ad- 
mitted to be quite as good as that done 
by men. Inthe examinations made for 
the purpose of testing the quality of this 
work, the results may be as favorable to 
the one class as to the other. The want 
of masculine influence, however, is one 
that is felt by the boys of our schools in 
an unconscious sort of way. There is an 
undefined and to them an undefinable 
want, that takes from their school life an 
element of zest that is essential to its 
greatest attraction, and lays the founda. 
tion of an unrest and disrelish that in 
many cases leads to an early abandon- 
ment of school with its privileges and 
promises of good. The time comes in 
the life of the school boy when his na- 
ture silently cries out for the strong and 
manly influence for which it hungers in 
vain in the school given over to the exclu- 
sive government of the gentler sex. Pu- 
pils of either sex need the influence of 
both sexes in that part of their education 
which has for its end the formation of 
character. In the first years of school 
life, the feminine influence should pre- 
dominate; in the later years, the mascu- 
line. At no period should either be 
wholly withdrawn. Very properly, then, 
the primary schools may be placed in the 
charge of female teachers. Itis only in 
the higher grades that the absence of 
masculine influence works as a cause of 
withdrawal, and then particularly in the 
case of boys. That this dual influence is 
needed for the complete and harmonious 
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development of character, is in accord. | EDUCATION IN THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBERION 


Education in Centennial Exhibttivit. 


ance with the order of nature as it is | 
evinced in the correlation of the sexes, 
and with the constitution of society, in| take place. It is to be both national and 
; | international in character. It will be a 
| World’s Fair. All this may be counted 
as settled. Enough leading States have 
when I attribute the non-attendance of Signified their concurrence to make it 
boys upon the later years of the school | certain that all will codperate. As early 
course, in part, at least, to the lack of the | 88 December last, twenty-two foreign gov- 
kind of influence and training here de-| ¢rmments had signified their intention to 
scribed. Or, should it not be very appa-| Participate, and the notes of preparation 
rent, or easily demonstrable, that this | were heard in others. The President has 
cause operates in actual withdrawals, all | Sain urged upon Congress the import 
that has been said upon it as it relates to, {ce of lending some aid, and it is to be 
the kind of work that should be done in| hoped his application may succeed. But 


The great Centennial Exhibition is to 
so far as it is based upon nature. 
*k os * ok * 


I think that I do not assume too much | 














| 


our public schools, would still remain | 


eminently worthy of consideration. 

The remedy for these causes of early | 
withdrawal are suggested by the state- 
ment of the causes themselves. 


First. There should be greater flexibil- 
ity in the course of study and in the sys- | 
tem of grading the schools, and some | 
provision should be made for those pu- 
pils, who, from their circumstances, are 
able to attend school but a portion of 
each year. 

Second. Those teachers who, after a fair 
of trial, have proved themselves incapable 
exercising discipline, should be promptly 
retired, and great care used in the selec- 
tien of their successors. 

Third. Teachers and parents should 
thoughtfully consider their mutual rela- 
tions and responsibilities, and permit no 
want of harmony to exist when it is pos- 
sible to remove it. 

Fourth. The employment of a larger 
proportion of male teachers in the higher 
grades of the schools, demanding always, 
as essential prerequisites, liberal culture 
and unblemished character —A. T.WILEs, | 

| 
| 
} 





in Annual Report. 


TEACHERS should be very careful not | 
to talk too much. They should question, ! 
and so make their scholars talk, and lead | 
them to think and reason and inquire. | 
The talking, except when instruction is | 
given, should be mostly on the scholar’s 
side. | 

2—Vol. V, No. 5. 


whatever Congress may do, the exhibition 


'is to take place, opening April 19, 1876, 


the anniversary of Lexington, and clos- 


|ing on the 19th of October, the anniver. 
| sary of the surrender of Cornwallis af 
| Yorktown. 


it will be the largest and most complete 
exhibition of our arts, our resources, and 
our Civilization, we have ever made. We 
have taken part in the World’s Fairs held 
in Europe, in England, France, and Aus- 
tria, and have won some prizes which 
have gratified our pride, and given us 
courage. But it was the almost unani- 
mous opinion of the Americans who 
were present at these great European ex- 
hibitions, that our country was very 
meagerly and meanly represented, and 
that we did not fairly maintain the rank 
so often and so freely claimed by us as 
among the foremost of civilized peoples. 
But the excuses for our inferior display 
seemed plausible, if not satisfactory. An 
ocean had to be traversed by our exhibi- 
tors, and American manutacturers had no 
pecuniary interest in the show sufficient 
to induce them to meet the trouble and 
expense. They had no hope to win a 
place in the European markets supplied 
with cheaper labor than theirs; and 
American inventors had more fears of 
piracies than hopes of patents. So we 
choked down our shame, and stoutly as- 
sured our critics that America could 
beat them if she would. But now the 
case will be all changed. We shall be on 


our own soil. A great central city, easily 
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reached from all parts of the country, | colleges and universities, have been told 
will be the scene of the contest. Our! widely in the Old World, and have helped 
manufacturers, inventors, and capitalists | to increase the interest in our educational 
will be struggling to keep and extend | system. To make any small and inade- 
their own home markets against all for-| quate exhibition of our school system 
eign traders. |will dishonor us and disappoint our 
The stimulation of a great national an- | friends. Thousands of spectators from 
niversary, the Centennial of our National | the schools and universities of Europe 
Independence, will be upon us, and all} will turn to this part of the exhibition 
our patriotism as well as our pride will with the keenest curiosity. No part of 
impel the country to do its utmost. the display made by our country will be 
OUR IDEAS AND INSTITUTIONS ON TRIAL. more eagerly looked for, or more criti- 
We have challenged the notice of the | cally examined. We cannot afford a fail- 





civilized world, and we have done it in| 
the name and behalf of republican insti- | 
tutions. The scores of thousands of our | 
countrymen who have poured annually 
along the highways of European travel 
have not stinted to vaunt the power and 
wealth of the great republic; and our 
emigration agents have spread broadcast 
the praises of the art-promoting wealth- 
producing powers of American institu- 
tions. 


The representatives and citizens of 
foreign nations will come by thousands 
und tens of thousands, to mark for them-’ 
selves, with profound and sharp attention, 
the proofs we shall give of our real stand- 
ing and advancement. Our country, our 
institutions, and our government will be | 
on trial as they have never been till now | 
—a trial, invited by ourselves, before the 
august tribunal of the nations. Not poor | 
emigrants seeking a home, but the intelli- 
gent and cultivated people will visit this 
exhibition, and the presses of Europe | 


. . . | 
will teem with their more or less calm | 


ure here. If we are the intelligent, wiscly- 
trained, self-governing people we have 
claimed to be, the style of people out of 
which a successful republic must be 
made; if our success in maintaining a 
free government is the result of our pop- 
ular education—if indeed our people are 
superior to the masses of the old world 
monarchies, and our system of education 


is fit for a free people, this is the place to 


' show it. 


WHAT TO EXHIBIT. 

We may trust to the well-known enter- 
prise of our great publishers and manu- 
facturers to make a full showing of the 
school books and apparatus for which 
our country is already famous. We have 
little to fear in this department either as 
to the extent of the exhibition or as to its 
intrinsic merit. The school books of 
America will bear comparison with those 
of any other country. In the department 


'of primary instruction we shall stand 


unrivaled; but our success in that supe- 
rior education is less certain. We must 





and searching estimates of our condition, | still, fora time perhaps, yield the palm 
our arts, and our relative standing in the | to the old world in the text-books of the 


great family of civilized peoples. 
AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
Who does not see that in such an exhi- | 


| highest learning and in the finer appara- 
| tus of science. 
The public spirit and honest pride of 


bition, American education must hold a} our various school boards, committees, 
most prominent place? Amcricans have and trustees will doubtless take good care 
sloried in the universal prevalence and to provide drawings and models of their 
high character of our systems of popular | elegant and costly school buildings. 
education. Our example has been quoted | These were shown, to some extent, at Vi- 
with approbation by European statesmen;enna. It will certainly be dene to a 
and journalists, and our leading institu-) grander extent and with a greater effect- 
tions have been described by the European | iveness here at home. Our school archi- 
press. The magnificent donations made’ tecture will not shame us, though the 
by private citizens for the founding of styles of building may not always prove 
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to be in the best taste. The elegance, | when inquiry was made for the work of 
magnificence, and commodiousness of our | the American school-children, the show 
palatial school-houses will challenge ad- | was so poor and meagre as to wholly dis- 
miration, if not full approval. | credit the richness of our facilities of in- 
Our energetic Commissioner of Educa. struction. The fruits evidently did not 
tion, aided by a host of state, county, and | answer to the magnificence of the tree. 
city superintendents, will take care that | In the German and Austrian school de-. 
the long lines of school reports filled | partments one saw In abundance the 
with the astonishing figures which num-| practical proofs of their school-work. 
ber the grand army of pupils, the host of | From the little models in clay, the draw- 
teachers, and the princely expenditures, | ings, writings, compositions, etc., of the 
shall not ke wanting. Nor ought they to, primary schools, and even the Kinder- 
be too medest in blazoning upon maps, | gartens, to the splendid work of the great 
charts and schemes, of the most magnifi- | polytechnic schools, everywhere the eye 
cent dimensions, the grand sum totals of | met these exhibitions of school-work, af- 
those statistics of our school work, with | fording a proof that no skepticism could 
every form of illustration and analysis, | gainsay of the real scope and excellence 
so that the most careless and cursory vis- | of German education. 
itor te the exhibitions may catch the gi- | Let the committees who may have thé 
gantie facts. | Educational Department of the Centen- 
Ner must the press of the country be | nial in charge see to it that timely notice 
left out. In the German School Depart- | be given to the schools of the country to 
ment, at Vienna, the spectator saw spread | participate. Let schools of all grades, 
out vefore him, rank upon rank, the from the district school to the univetsity, 
splendid array of the newspapers of Ger- | be invited to show their work. A little 
many. Let a similar exhibit be made} ingenuity will serve to classify and pre. 
here. The newspaper and periodical | pare instructions for this exhibition. It 
publications of the United States will not | should be full, embracing, as fut as pos- 
suffer from comparison with those of any sible, every department of the wotlk; it 
other land. And to these should be ad-| should be uniform in plan, so as to ren- 
ded the books published in America. The | der comparison easy; it should be ade- 
real intelligence and intellectual activity | quate, not the work of a few choice pu- 
of # country is best understood by the | pils, but of whole classes, that some idea 
extent and character of the provisions re-; may be gained of the general efficiency 
quired to satisfy its daily, weekly, and of the system. We cannot in this article 
monthly hunger for the periodic issues of | attempt to outline, even, the scope of this 
the press. The reai fruitfulness of the | exhibition. Its necessity and importance 
American press has never been fairly and | all must see. 
fully known. Let the great stream of | HOW TO EXHIBIT. 
American literature be shown in all its! There is an “art of putting things.” 
breadth and depth. But the most import-| The most rich and abundant exhibition 
ant part of the exhibition is yet to be! may fail if badly arranged. A small one 
mentioned. It is the show of actual re-| may please and impress, if managed with 
sults—the specimens of the school work of | skill. No small responsibility will fall 
the pupils. Here lies our danger; and/ upon the men who shall be chosen to 
here, if active measures be not taken to | marshal into order this grand exposition 
prevent it, will be our failure. Some of} of the education of our country. Our 
us recollect the severe, but too just criti. | space will not allow even hints, if hints 
cisms of the Austrian and other European | would serve any good end. One prime 
papers upon this part of our exhibition | requisite should be imperatively demand- 
in the Welt Austellung at Vienna. Our | ed, viz.: large, ample space. The Amer- 
school-houses, school-books, and appa-| ican Educational Department at Vienna 
ratus were praised most generously, but | was felt by many to be very near a failure, 
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not so much from lack of material as | thus ascertain what words they need to 
from defective arrangement. It was) study. Unless a pupil is beyond where 


cramped and crowded till it resembled a/ he ought to be in his spelling-book, there 
child’s play-house, and all nobleness and will ordinarily be less than a quarter of 


grandeur of effect were lost. It will be 
madness to repeat this folly on our own 
soil.—M. #. Jour. of Education. 
- on 
METHODS OF TEACHING SPELLING. 


The recent revival of spelling-matches | 
naturally leads to inquiries concerning the | 


best methods of conducting the exercise 
of spelling in schools, and the relative 
amouut of time that should be devoted to 
it, in the different grades. 

We shall first speak of methods of study. 
Much time is Jost, we believe, in the pre- 
paration of the spelling lessons. The 


study for a given lesson should be, most. | 


ly, upon the words which the pupil can 
not spell correctly when he begins the 
lesson. Some test to determine the un- 
known words should evidently be given. 
When the pupil takes his book in hand 
and scans the columns one after the other, 
in a mechanical way, he silently, or oth- 
erwise, spells all the words, those which 
he can already correctly spell as well as 
those which he can not. Now he should 
concentrate his study upon the words 
upon which he is at fault. How is the 
pupil to know which these words are? 
With his eye upon the printed page, he 
can not positively tell. If he tries to test 
himself by catching the word, then “look. 
ing off,” it by no means assures him. 
The test should be given by the teacher, 
or under the direction of the teacher, be. 
fore the lesson is studied at all by the 
pupil. The “missed” words determined, 
the pupil may then devote his time for 
the lesson upon those alone. There are 
several ways of testing the pupil’s knowl- 
edge of the lesson before he studies it, 
which may be adopted according to cir- 
cumstances. The teacher has not time, 
ordinarily, to test the pupil upon the 
words of the lesson, in advance of study 
upon the same. But they may be tried 
upon oral spelling by “pairing off” the 
pupils, pronouncing and spelling to each 
other all the words of the lesson, mark- 
missed. 


are 


ing those that 


The pupils | 


| the words which he cannot spell to begin 
‘with. If his list for study is reduced to 
| these, he will be much more ready to 
‘master the smaller list, than as though 
‘the whole lesson was before him for 
study. Sometimes a word may be cor- 
rectly spelled by guessing; to avoid this, 
the lesson should be spelled twice over, 
by which means the pupils’ knowledge 
| will be pretty-thoroughly sifted. 

The test by writing the words is better 
| than the oral one, if time will permit its 
| practice. The teacher cannot be expect- 
| ed to look over all the lists to mark mis- 
spelled words; but the pupils can look 
over each other’s work, referring to the 
spelling-book for corrections. This, too, 
is a valuable exercise for them, being, in 
fact, an effective mode of study. 

If there is any one at home to assist the 
learner by pronouncing the words either 
for oral or written spelling, it will be a 
great help to both pupil and teacher. 
There is no lesson more easily managed 
at home than the spelling. It requires no 
explanation, and is not a severe mental 
tax upon the pupil. Where the practice 
of home study is required, by all means 
let the spelling lesson receive attention. 

In respect to the methods of studying 
the words, we may say that what is the 
best for one class of minds may not be so 
for another. Some learn anything quickly 
and permanently by repetition, without 
much assistance from the eye. Others 
look upon words, and even sentences, as 
pictures; and if one of the details is 
wrong, they instantly see it, without any 
conscious spelling of the words. We be- 
lieve the training of the eye to be an im- 
portant adjunct in learning to spell. 
Those whose eyes are quick and accurate 
will unconsciously learn spelling in ordi- 
nary reading. We believe that most com- 
positors look at words as pictures, instant- 
ly detecting a mis-spelling. We frequently 
hear the best spellers say that they know 
just how the word looks on the page of 
the spelling-book where it occurs. While 


| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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some, then, will learn the words more 
readily by repeating the letters which 
compose them, others will do much bet- 
ter for themselves by looking at the werd, 


Continuous Schooling. 


} 


the repetition of the letters being a minor | 


part. 


Those who learn spelling in this | 


way learn it for writing, the only way in| 


which it is of practical value. It is the 


opinion of the writer that the word, print- | 


ed or written, as it addresses the eye, 
should be before the pupil as much as, 


possible. Words often missed should be 
written again and again. They should be 


upon the blackboard, not the incorrect | 


spelling which we sometimes see, but | 


correctly spelled, till the form of the | 
word is indelibly impressed upon the | 


pupil’s mind. 

In this connection we may appropriate- 
ly refer to the importance which some 
teachers attach to learning the meaning 


length of the sciiool term from five 
months to three. Another member was 
inclined to have no minimum, but to di- 
vide out the money among all the neigh- 
borhoods and let each school be continued 
only as long as the money might last. 
For awhile the minds of the members 
appeared to be drifting strongly in favor 
of indefinitely short terms; but Major 
Bell turned the tide by proposing, as a 
still farther amendment in the same direc- 
tion, that inasmuch as such schools could 
have no educational value, the local 
school officers be allowed, at discretion, 
to divide out the school money among 
the children to buy candy with! 

The same point was repeatedly discuss- 


‘ed in the Senate, and on one occasion a 


of all the words studied for their spell- | 
ing. Wedo not believe it advisable to} 


attempt this. Definitions of words may 


be laboriously committed to memory, but | 
their true meanings and applications are | 
Jearned in later years, and quite independ. | 


ently of their spelling. The time to learn 
spelling is in youth, when the perceptive 
faculties are developing and the memory 


is active. Afterwards, one by one, in the 


progress of life, as the active vocabulary | 


of words increases, the spelling long ago 
learned will come into use. We believe 
it to be a positive injury to young schol- 
ars to retard their acquisition of spelling 
by requiring them them to commit <lefi- 
nitions which, quite likely, they no more 
understand than the original words. 

When the “tidal wave” of spelling- 
matches now sweeping the country has 
subsided, we shall sce that many of the 
prejudices against modern schools, as 
compared with former ones, will go with 
it; for, so far as accounts reach us, pupils 
now in our schools carry off the buik of 
the prizes.—N. 2. Jour. of Education. 


= ~<>- 
CONTENCOUS SCHOOLING. 





Whilst the schoo! bill was under discus- 
sion in the Legislature of 1870, some 
inember of the House of Delegates offer- 
ed an amendment reducing the minimum 





senator related the following piece of his 
own experience, which we give as we re- 
member it. Said he: “A neighboring 
boy and I started to a country school to- 
gether. Both his father and mine were 
farmers, but as a matter of economy he 
was sent to school only in the winter, and 
was kept working on the farm during 
the remainder of the year, whilst I was 
kept at school ten months in the year. 
Of course, I soon went ahead of my com- 
panion; and when I had mastered the 
studies of the school, Ff went to the Vir- 
ginia Military. Institute, and remained 
After graduating, I 
took charge temporarily of the same 
school where I had received my primary 
education, and whom should I find among 
the pupils t 

youth! And, poor fellow, he was still 


there four years. 


mut that same friend of my 
blundering along in Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar and Geography.” 

This is an impressive, but nota singular 
illustration of the difference in effect be- 
tween long and short terms. Short schools 
are not worth what they cost, because 
they do not train the faculties, or impress 
the subject matter on the memory. Corn 
simply planted may yield something, but 
2 profitable crop comes only of timely 
and repeated cultivation. Five months 
was fixed upon as the minimum term 
from a conviction that nothing less would 
insure durable impressions, or sufficient 


yey per iW, 
progress to guard the child 


from a Sisy- 
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phus operation like that of the boy in the | enlightened enough to support private 
above story. If the furnace is not kept | Kindergartens, though twice the amount 
in steady heat long enough to melt the | necessary may be spent in hurtful toys 
metal sufficiently to take the shape of the | and sweetmeats by those who feel too 
mould, the whole operation is a costly | poor to pay sixty or eighty dollars per 





failure. Schools become more effective 
each week of their continuance. 

Old Frederick of Prussia, tyrant as he 
was, hada long head about schools, as 
wellas other things. His school term 
was not three months, or five, but ficelve ; 
and school was kept seven days in the 
week—Sunday being the day for relig- 
10us teaching. No holidays allowed. A 
few quotations from his law: 

“ As in many towns parents do not send 
their children to school in summer, on 
the plea that they have to guard the cat- 
tle; our magistrates and judges in the 
districts shall see that a special shepherd 
is engaged rather than allow the children 
to be kept from school. Where the hous- 
es are scattered fur apart, and the cattle 
cannot be driven into one place to be 
guarded, one child after the other, if there 
are several in the family or neighborhood, 
shall alternately every day attend to the 
herds, and the inn-keepers and inhabi- 
tants of such towns shall make other ar- 
rangements by which each child can go 
to school ot least three days of the week, 
that it may not forget tn summer what it 
learned in winter.” 

“No week day vacations are to be giv- 
en, not even during harvest tiine.’— Virginia 
Educational Journal. 

> 


The Relation of the Kindergarten to the Pri- 
mary School. 





Few people understand that a Kinder- 


garten is nota Primary School. Many | 
seem to think it is merely a process of | 


sugar coating the usual primary instruc- 
tion, whereas it is really intended to be a 
transition from home life to school life 
and to lay a foundation for the latter. At 
present Kindergartens are mostly private 
and their benefits contined to the children 
of the wealthy; but we hope ere long 
they will be at the foundation of our 
Public School system, and so far as pos- 
sible, compensate for the want of culture 
in the homes of the poor and ignorant. 
The number of thoughtful mothers is 
small compared with the thoughtless, 
selfish and vicious. Ina country where 
schools are free, few parents can be found 


/ annum, for this best kind of culture. 
Among its numerous functions, the 
State recognizes a duty to repair, as far 
}as possible, the faults of ignorant, poor 
jand vicious parents. This duty is sup- 
posed to begin when too immature to 
attain that knowledge of the subjects 
needed by the teacher. The teacher usu- 
‘ally takes the child when it is five or six 
|years old. Two years previously it is left 
in the strect, in dirt and confusion, learn- 
| ing profanity and obscenity. 
| avery teacher who takes these little 
ones from the street, will admit that the 
| most difficult task she has, is to wzdo what 
| has been done by strect training. How 
‘much harder to eradicate bad habits of 
| manner, speech and thought, than to teach 
| reading and spelling! Could the money 
| now spent in support of penitentiaries, 
| public courts, and reform schools, be 
spent in the prevention of crime, would 
it not be wiser as well as happier? 
Granting that Kindergartens are more 
|expensive than Primary Schools, they 
‘certainly are not so expensive as High 
|Schools. The benefit derived from the 
| latter is by no means a general one, be- 
| cause poor people cannot afford to send 
| their children to school after they are old 
‘enough to earn a living. 
| The cost of two years of primary 
| schools should be considered also, as the 
| Kindergarten retains the child until its 
eighth year. Some of us believe, too, 
‘that the child thus trained will make 
'such rapid progress afterwards, as to save 
| one or two years more in the amount of 
knowledge acquired, to say nothing of 
mental discipline and power to use knowl- 
edge. 
| The public Kindergarten should take 
| the children, not only of cultivated pa- 
irents, but those of the ignorant, just as 
| they emerge from home to street life, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


so train them in the good, the beautiful, 
and the true, as to make sin repulsive and 
crime impossible. 
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Lf the child learn thus to think, to ex. | 
press its thoughts in correct language, | 
and acquires habits of industry, politeness, | 
unselfishness, and voluntary submission | 
to laws of order,—is not more accomp- | 
lished for its future welfare and influence | 
in society, than is now accomplished in | 
the primary school, between the ages of | 
five and seven? That the Kindergarten | 
dloes accomplish this, all who have fairly | 
tested it will admit; those who are unwil- | 
ling to test it fairly surely have no right | 
to criticize. | 

The Kindergarten labors under a disad- 
vantage in appealing to the public eye, 
ear and purse, because it cannot be under- 
stood unless its system be carefully stud- 

People who visit it speak of it as 
bat sight,’ “a cunning little | 
school,” or “a place to keep children out | 
of their mother’s way,” but fail to recog- 
nize the systematic efforts of the Kinder- | 
garten to develop the child’s nature from 
inward thought to outward action. Mrs. 
Browning's poetical resolve applies not 
less to those who study how to develop 
child nature :— 

What form is best for poems? Let me think 
Of forms less, and the external. Trust the spirit 
As sovran nature does, to make the form: 

For otherwise we only imprison spirit. 
And not embody. award evermore 
To outward: so in life, and so in art, 

Which still is life. 

How many imprisoned spirits struggle 
for embodiment, through misshapen lives, 
only the “Searcher of hearts” knows. 
Holy and beautiful thoughts abound in 
sermons, lectures and literature; but are 
they often embodied in beautiful lives? 
Why not? Anna B. OGDEN. 

= oe ae 
MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


ied. 


pretty 





This subject, we believe, should be of 
essential interest to every teacher, and 
yet how frequently it is entirely disre- 
garded. While a theme of less import- 
ance pertaining to the future welfare of a 
pupil will receive at least commendable 
attention, this one, greater than allfoth- 
ers, is never once noticed or considered. 
If the youth, committed to our care, are 
to be the men and women who will take 
our places in life’s great struggle, and if 





they are to be qualified to fill our places 
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with an influence for the “good and true,” 
something more is required than intel 
lectual culture. There will be characters 
to mould and hearts to instruct. Tender 
and susceptible minds and hearts are 
placed to the care and instruction of a 
teacher by parents, not alone for intellect- 
ual development, but for heart culture 
and building of character. Is this nota 
great trust? Is not the responsibility 
greater than we are willing to admit? 
Let us pause and reflect. 

In the first place, we well know that 
the instructions and influences to which 
we were exposed in early life, and espe- 
cially those attending our school-life, 
have, in a measure, impressed themselves 
upon our minds and characters, forming 
lasting impressions enduring through 
life. That many of those outward mani- 
festations of insubordination and immor- 
ality which are so often made in society, 
owe their origin to the neglected culture 
of the heart, and the perverted moulding 
of character of early youth, the greater 
part of which is passed in the care of an 
instructor. How essential is it, that spe- 
cial attention be devoted to building of 
character and education of heart. How 
desirable then, that lessons and influences 
of the right kind, imparted in the right 
way, be given by every teacher, and that 
they should receive careful and thought- 
ful consideration, becoming of the first 
and highest importance in the school- 
room. That they should be of primary 
importance in public schools is evinced 
by the following extract, cited from the 
Regulations of the Boston Public Schools: 

Good morals being of the first import- 
ance to the pupils, and essential to their 
highest good, instruction therein shall be 
daily given in each of the schools, and 
the principles of truth and virtue faith- 
fully inculeated upon all suitable occa- 
sions. The pupils should be carefully 
instructed to avoid idleness and profanity, 
falsehood and deceit, and every wicked 
and disgraceful practice, and to conduct 
themselves in orderly and proper manner. 
It shall be the duty of the instructors, so 
far as practicable, to exercise a general 
inspection over them in those regards; 
and in all their intercourse with their pu- 
pils, they shall strive to impress on their 
minds, both by precept and example, the 
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great importunce of earnest efforts for 
improvement in morals, in manners and 
deportment, as well as in useful learning. 


Again, of the importance of moral in- | 
struction in public schools, a well-known 


educator expresses his convictions in the | 
following language: He says, “the sub- 


a Wise instruction received at their liaads. 
— Cook County (Il1.) Teacher. 
> 3 
THE TEACHER'S INFLUENCE, 
That the teacher wields an influence in 
|the formation of the character of the 
| child second only to that of the parent, 


jects of good morals and gentle manners | none can deny. That this influence ex- 
are unequaled in importance by any that | ists without the will of the person is 


can be imparted in the public schools, 
either for intellectual discipline or prac- 


should be given as regularly, systemati- 
cally and practically as instruction in any 


| 


equally true; and that this power can be 
reined and made subservient to the will 


for no other reason, is it our imperative 
duty to do so? But why in regard to 


tical utility. That moral penning plain to all. And because we can, if 


other department of science. That all 
schools should be places of true refine- 
ment and elegant culture, and that when 
they are not, they must be nurseries of 
vulgarity. That the self-control necessary | 
for the good citizen must be based upon | 
the principles and practice of a good 
scheol; for a school is but a state in min- | 
iature. And that the gentleman and lady | 
must be distinguished by good manners, | 
and that good manners are the outgrowth | 
of good morals.” 


| 
| 
| 


From considerations like these, which | 
accord with the views of eminent eduea- | 
tors, we are led to the conclusion, that | 
the teachers of the pubiic school should 


give careful and thoughtfal attention to 





them, more than the great mass of hu- 
manity over whom we exercise this same 
negative influence, since our province is 
to educate the mental rather than the 
moral faculties? Because it is much 
stronger with them than with the mass, 
and how can it be that we owe it not to 
them to make it such as shall benefit 
them ? 

Tis importience. We have claimed the 
teacher’s influence second only to that of 


| the parent. Suchisitsstrength that every 


moral faculty is touched, and yet what 
are in themselves most insignificant and 
trivial circumstances go to compose it; 
thus the wearing of a soiled collar or 


’ 


ribbon will deaden the appreciation ci 


the subject of Moral Instruction. That) the beautifal; or cheap jewelry and many 


they should, upon all suitable occasions 
in the most effective and agreeable man- 
ner, impress upon the minds of their pu- 
pils their moral obligations. Not only 
will they do a moral good, the most im. 
portant of any, but will find, to govern 
pleasantly and profitably, they must teach 
their pupils, by daily recitation, their ex- 
ample to accord with what they teach, 
the elements of * Good Morals.” While 
these thoughts are presented to the con- 
sideration of all teachers, more especially 
do they apply to primary teachers. It is 
with them the young receive their first 
und most important impressions, which 
will “grow with their 
Then let 
teachers be builders of characters, which 
' 
J 


strengthen with their strength.” 


shal] withstand the influences of wrong, 


and shine through all the vicissitudes of 


life, brig! 


t and untarnished examples of 





growth, and! 


colors vulgarize the taste; the habit of 
| unpunctuality in ourselves will tend to 
| form—nay will be the means of forming 
—the same habit in them; and thus will 
all our habits, tastes, and pursuits influ. 
/ence those of our pupils. The charac 
}of the future man is being formed, an 


every thought of ours, I might almost 


uy 
a 


say, since words and actions grow out of 
thought, makes an impression on the soft 
mold that years and others influence will 
but partially efface. And were this inilu- 
ence to aifect them alone the matter were 
less important, out What we make them, 
they in turn will make others, and they 
others again, so that our own moral na- 
ture is reproduced. I think this etfect 
cannot be over rated. Who can forget 
Madam De Stael’s immortal answer to 
how he could best 


‘Instruct the moth- 








Napoleon when asked 


iinprove his people: 
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ers of the French nation. 
{and might we not with profit add, “and 
the teachers?” And if, as Josh Billings 
affirms, we are stepmothers (and fathers ?) 
to everybody’s children, may we at least 
have the consciousness that we have done 
our duty. What is our duty? Clearly to 
make the child what he should be to be- 
come the perfect man, physically, intel- 
lectually and morally. It is, however, 


the moral nature which is most touched | 
. . . . . 7. ae 
by this quiet yet irresistible force, and it | 


is this we should strive to bring out in all 
the beauty which it is capable of exhibit- 
ing; all the strength to which it can at- 
tain; all the power it can exercise. This 
we should train to be strong in its own 
individuality, to think, act, and speak for 
itself. 

How can this influence be exerted 2 
of all let us be what we attempt to make 
the pupil. I cannot think he is worthy 


First | 


But in our} tionable. 
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However attractively the dry 
bones of history were clothed, they rat- 
tled ominously and forbiddingly. It 
made them weary to contemplate reading 
a book of travels, while poetry was quite 
beneath their notice, and quite as intelli- 
gible as so much Greek or Choctaw. 
What to do to change the current of their 
taste was to me a sore puzzle. However, 
to prepare the way, I placed upon our 
“what-not” in the school-room all the 
books I had with me; and if any feelings 
of sadness crossed my mind at the thought 
of putting them into the hands of my 
pupils—for I hold the philosophy that 
books, like friends, must be appreciated 
in order to secure to them tender and 
careful treatment—I took consolation in 
the thought that what was my loss might 
be their gain. A curious glance into 
some of my books aroused their interest. 
Acting upon this feeling, I incidentally 


of the place who is not. Example is| expressed a wish that it were possible we 
better than precept, but by either how | might secure a small school library. To 


can we teach what we do not fully under- 
stand, and how can we understand what 
is not a part of our life? IT imagine I 
hear some one say there would be few 


| 


teachers weighed in that balance and | 


not found wanting. 
dear fellow teachers is it not a just one? 
Whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well; more, it is a 

God: “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with all thy might.’ With “ line 


|larly amongst my “big boys;” 


| 
| 


Granted, and yet! 


command of | 


upon line” let us labor on and be not | 


weary, for though from the lips of man 


we hear no plaudit, thrice blessed and } 


sweet will our Father’s “well done” be. 
JEANIE Liovp. 


IMPEALEAU Co. 
—> > 


STARTING A SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
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As the subject of Literary Culture is 
receivipg some attention in your excellent 


magazine, I will give you the result of 


experimenting upon plans suggested by | 


reading Prof. Wesilake’s article in a late 
number of the Journd!. 


When I entered | 


the school in which I am now teaching, | 


1 found that, although 
naturally bright and promising, their 


biterary taste was, to say the least, ques. 


my pupils were | 


“oa t} 


my extreme surprise and pleasure, this 
idea was very cordially received, particu- 
and con- 
stituting ourselves a committee on ways 
and means, we went to work to accom- 
This brought to 
It had not 


me but that every parent 


plish the end desired. 
light an unforeseen difficulty. 
occurred to 
would heartily co-operate with me in this 
project; but [ soon found that the major- 
ity of the parents, as well as some of the 
directors, strenuously opposed the meas- 
ure. They did not want their children 
to read; it would simply be inculcating 
idleness. However, some 


ot 


habits of 


; them, (Heaven bless them!) encouraged 


me with kind, appreciative words, and 
more substantial aid; and by dint of hard 
work and overcoming difficulties ad infi- 
nitum, we succeeded. And to-day I have 
the pleasure of seeing in our unpreten- 
tious little school library about forty 
volumes of select works for the young, 
and of knowing that each day increases 
the interest of the pupils in the books at 
their command. Our citizens are also 
quite as much interested, and desire that 
this should be the foundation not only of 
a school but also of a town library 
Pennsyleania School Journai, 
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thing incident to school afflictions more | 
deserving of universal execration than | 


who indulges in this luxury degrades 


Society, who spoke of the vagaries of cer- 
tain persons, by accenting the first, in- 


;announced that I would deliver an ad- 


all others, it is scolding. The teacher | stead of the second syllable. He also 
| 


| dress that evening; but I knew it was not 
Better a thousand times punish a boy, | polite to tell him to accent the last syl- 
suspend him from school, do many other | lable. My boy says that he left school at 
things, than to scold. Where scolding is | recess, accenting the first syllable, and he 
rampant, school government cannot exist.| was loth to believe that, whatever the 
Both self-government and pupil-govern- | meaning of the word, it should be ac- 
ment are out of the question. They are | cented on the final syllable. Then my 
crucified, dead, and buried. The weakest | friend, the president of the Debating 
way to express dislike, to reprove, to en- | Club, who is a great student of Cushing's 
force discipline, or do any good thing, or Manual, tells us that a motion to adjourn 
to correct any evil, is scolding. A scold-| takes the precedence by accenting the first, 
ing parent and a scolding teacher are two | instead of the second syllable. My other 
of the severest afflictions sent upon chil-! lady friend says that she lives in a house 
dren. It is soul-torture. It snaps the) having a ecwyelvi. She should consult the 
affections of the child, it is a slow poison, | dictionary for that word. But I will close 
it inexuberates the spirit, it demoniates | by remarking that my legal friend, who 
the soul, and makes a cynic of an other-| is very scholarly, always accents coadjutor 


himself, his profession and his school. | 





wise buoyant, free and elastic mind. This | 
soul-hammering bruises and mangles the | 
divine form a hundred times more inhu- | 
manly than all rods, and sprouts, and hits, 
and knocks, and peltings, and hidings, 
and raw-hidings could the body. Away 
with scowls, and howls, and mad eyes, 
and facial contortions, and badinage, and 
lawless tongues, about pupils in schools. 
There is a better way. Find it— West 
Virginia Monthly 
—- 

MIsPRONUNCIATION.—It is possible that 
some one who reads the title of this arti. | 
cle may find himself guilty of failing to | 
pronounce cé like sh in shun. I find that | 
my lady friend, who is very precise in | 
her language, will persist in accenting | 
etiquette on the first, instead of the last 
syllable. My good minister, who has the | 
greaiest aversion to anything wrong, was | 
greatly surprised when I mildly suggest- | 
ed to him that aspirant should be accented | 
on the penult, while my musical niece 
mortified me the other evening by pro- | 
nouncing finale intwo syllables. I heard | 





on the second, instead of the third, where 
the accentrightfully belongs.—W. £. Jowr- 
nal of Hducation. 

SpELLIzootic.—The following has been 
recommended, where this disease still 
prevails: 

“The most skillful gauger I ever knew 
was a maligned cobbler, who drove a wa. 
gon, using a mullein-stalk as a weapon of 
coercion to tyranize over a caterpillar 
shod with calks. He was a Galilean Sad- 
ducee, and he had a phthisicky catarrhal 
diptheria, and the bilious intermittent 
erysipelas. A sibyl with the sobriquet of 
‘Gypsy’ went into ecstasies of cachinna- 
tions at perceiving him separate saccha- 
rine tomatoes from ignitible queues with- 
out dyeing or singeing anything or 
charging a cent. A hemorrhage nearly 
paralyzed her as she received, with un- 
paralleled embarrassment, an harassing 
courtesy, accompanied by mustifying, 
ratifying and stupefying innuendoes; 
bouquets of lilies, mignonette and fuchsi- 
as; a treatise on mnemonics; a copy of 








my geological friend the other day ex-| the apochrypha in hieroglyphics; daguer- 
plaining the esxbsidences of the earth’s| reotypes of Mendelsshon and Kosciusko; 
crust, but he should have accented the|a kaleidoscope; a dram phial of ipecac- 
second, instead of the first syllable. The} uanha, from which she took a drachm; a 
same mistake happened the other day to! teaspoonful of naphtha; a ferrule; some 
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licorice; a surcingle of symmetrical pro- | since August, 1872, and may have solved. 





portions, and a chronometer with a mov- | the mystery of the “open sea.” Nothing 
able balance. She displayed some vacil-| has been accomplished in the Antarctic 
lation in evincing her preference, and | regions.—Los Angeles (Cal.) Saacheca. 
said it was referable to an occasionally- | = 


THE TOWN SYSTEM. 
occurring idiosyncrasy, and wofully| ese: 

uttered this apothegm: ‘Life is checker-| The following comes from the Secre- 
ed, but schism, apostasy and heresy shall | tary of the Town Board of Directors, of 
be punished. There is notably an allege- ithe Town of Anson, Chippewa county, 
able difference between a conferrable | which was one of the first towns to adopt 
ellipsis and trysyllabic divresis. He re-| the town system: 


plied apologizingly in trochees, notim-| Inthe March number of the JouRNAL 
pugning her suspicions.” oF Epvcation I saw a communication 
Se : from Mr. Fred. Tilke, of Prairie Farm, 


THE Arctic ReGrons.—The Arctic | in which he states that they are under the 
Ocean has been explored, through the | Township System and have adopted a su. 
intrepidity of American seamen, to a) perior list of text-books which are to be 
point beyond any ever reached by ship| bought by the town and sold at cost to 
before. The Polaris, under Captain Hall,|the parents; and, on application, pa- 
penetrated by way of Smith’s Sound, the ‘rents not able to buy them, are to have 
route advocated by American explorers, | them free; andthe gentlemen thinks that 
to latitude 82 deg.16 min. Here she was | the town, by so doing, has taken the lead 
stopped, on the 30th of August, 1872, by | of other towns in the State in educational 
floating ice, being a little more than four | privileges. I think he is mistaken there, 
hundred miles from the pole. There was} as the towns of Anson and Eagle Point, 
some difference of opinion regarding the|in the county of Chippewa, have been 
possibility of pushing farther North, | under the Township System ever since it 
some of the officers contending that it} was enacted in 1869, and have adopted 
was possible, and others that it was not.| text-books and established libraries and 
Captain Hall died on the 8th of Novem. | procured all new schoo] apparatus, such 
ber, 1872, from the effects of exposure un-| as text-books, writing-books, ink, pens, 
dergone in an attempt to penetrate farther | crayons, slates, pencils, globes, maps and 
North by sledge. The ship was shortly | charts, all which are obtained by the sec- 
after abandoned by the crew, which, after | retary direct from the publishers and 
encountering great hardships, reached | manufacturers, and are free to all the 
home in safety last Spring. One of the | scholars attending school in these towns. 
most remarkable facts made known by | This is one great advantage of the Town- 
the expedition was the greater abundance | ship System. A saving is made by get- 
of animal life found to exist as the ship | ting the books from the publisher of from 
proceeded farther North. Willows of | 35 to 40 per cent., and on all other articles, 
comparatively Jarge size, sorrel and | from 25 to 331 per cent., which includes 
grasses of several kinds, as well as many | school furniture of all kinds. 
tlowers of different colors, were observed | Another great advantage of this system 
in abundance at Polaris Bay, latitude 82) (and one which can be seen at a glance) 
deg. Garnets—some of unusual size—| is that the taxes in towns under this sys- 
were likewise found. In the Summer of} tem are very light compared with towns 
1873 Mr. B. L. Smith, in the Diana, suc-| under the old system, especially in north- 
ceeded in reaching latitude 80 deg. 58|ern part of the state where one-half of 
min., longitude 70 deg. East, and discov-| the lands is owned by speculators who 
ered North Cape to be an island. are generally non-residents. These lands 

The Tegethof, of the Austrian expedi-| include valuable pine forests, and under 
tion for the exploration of the sea East} the old system the owners of such lands 
of Nova Zembla, has not been heard of| very seldom, if ever, have any school-tax 
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to pay, but under the township law, the | their share in the State School #und 
school tax becomes a general tax over all apportionment—deciding appeal cases, 
the town, and each and every owner of) with an earnest wish and aim to render 
real estate or personal property is taxed | equal and exact justice to all—hundreds 
according to the value of said property. _and thousands of letters, upon almost 

And there is another advantage de-| every conceivable subject relating to com- 
rived from the township system; it is the | mon school jurisprudence, to answer— 
duty of the secretary to visit each school | some requiring specific points of law to 
in the town twice during cach term, to; be determined, and many simply calling 
assist the teacher in arranging and classi-| for judicious advice to settle and har. 
fying the school, and to see that it is con-| monize discordant elements—to keep in- 
ducted in a proper manner; also that the | formed, and properly study the school 
register is kept correctly so that district | systems of our own and other States— 
clerks will have no trouble in making | circulars to prepare and send out to the 
out their reports. There is a great com-| towns and districts—statistics to collect 
plaint with county superintendents about ‘and arrange—the annual and special re- 
the deficiency of the reports of town! ports to make, together with a large 
clerks. Now the fault must be with dis. | amount of miscellaneous labors and du- 
trict clerks as the town clerk orsecretary | ties to discharge,—if all these matters, 
has only to copy the reports of district | when faithfully performed, do not demand 
clerks which they certainly should do of the State Superintendent, and his as- 
without making mistakes; and to prevent | sistant, the most constant care and unceas- 
district clerks from making mistakes in| ing labor, then I confess I have yet to 
this town, the school board has entered a/ learn in what care and labor consist.— 
proviso in their rules to have every teach-| Rerorr Hon. L. C. DRAPER, 1858. 
er at the end of the term make a report | REE 5 ee oe 
giving the census and general and special | ArmLEss Epucation.—Here is a rich 
statistics and text-books (the same as is | man’s son who has been educated at great 
required of cach district clerk) which | CXPense and pains, and who has gradu. 
shall be attached to the register so that | ated from college, and has come out a 
the clerk has simply to copy it off on to gentleman. Tle has studied not with au 
his blank form. It takes but little labor | hissed wine -< himself ne — sbieateaaconn 
on the part of the teacher to make such a in life, but with the view of being et ; 
report, and by a little labor on the part of tleman. He reads, not for the sake of 
the county superintendents they could get 
the same adopted in every district under 
their jurisdiction and save a great deal | 
of fault-finding on all sides.—J. W. Trom- 
As, See. of Sehool Board Directors. 

ete. 

THe OFFICE OF STATE SUPERINTEND- 
ent.—The duties of this officer involve : 
xn amount of care, anxiety and respon- ie seks his: hands, and ey aay“? wi 
sibility of no ordinary character. The | 20! know.” He asks his head, and it 
; : says, “I never Jearned anything about 
how to get a living.” There is but one 








| knowing anything, but for the sake of 
being a gentleman. Soon his father 
breaks down; and he, when he is about 
twenty-five years old, finds himself a poor 
man’s son, and dependent on his own ex- 
ertions. And he says to himself, “* What 
'shall I do for a living?’ He asks his 
feet, and his feet say, “I do not know.” 


management and superintendence of | 
nearly four thousand school districts, hes teed’ til sal 
. ae nan that can befriend this poor wretch 
with more or less official intercourse and | ™" tha i . ‘A eee 
: 4 ren ieaale and that is the sexton. Could anything 

correspondence with over twelve thousand | ee 
ween eee _, | be more useless than suchaperson? Can 

town and district school officers and clerks | tl . thi ‘tiable.¢! 
: : : P ithere be anything more pitiable than 

of boards of supervisors—supplying them ‘ : gies F 


. gs : such histories? 
with school] laws, blanks and dictionaries, | ; 
—> ° a 


fetirni heir re » foe maveantt > | A ; 
—returning their reports for correction of | Tp you have a bright thought express it 
that their districts may not lose | in the simplest manner, 


errors, S¢ 
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ON IDIOMATIC TRANSLATION—IL. | to the numerous cases in which the pupil 
BY PROF. F. W. ALLEN, STATE Untversity. | |S led: astray by i resemblance of the 
piedg | word to some English word of a cognate, 
The first general head under which to | but not the same meaning; as, oceupo {to 
consider the idiomatic rendering of Latin, | take adverse possession of], “ occupy;” 
is the equivalence of words. It is very | obtineo, [to hold against all claimants], 
common for the pupil to get it fixed in | “ obtain ;”’ such as these are matters rather 
his mind that any given Latin word has | of etymology than of idiom. So too will 
such or such an equivalent in English, | double derivations from the same word, 
and to translate it by this in all connec- | as for instance refero may be Englished 
tions: thus, mitto, “send,” res, “thing,” |as well by “refer,” from its principal 
ves pulli:a, “republic.” Now no doubt) theme, as “relate” from its superior 
every word—or nearly every word—has | theme. 
its primitive signification, which can be| A very common perplexity arises from 
traced through all its derived and secon- | the substantive use of adjectives. There 
dary meanings, and nothing is more im-| is often hardly any difference to be made 
portant than to get this primitive mean-|in English between the render of the 
ing indissolubly associated with it, and | adjective and the abstract word; thus 
see how its variations are carried out in | wtilitas, “expediency,” as an abstract idea, 
detail. I know one vocabulary in which | hardly differs by a shade from wtile, “the 
this correct principle is carried out into} expedient;” while wtilia, objects which 
the practical absurdity of starting the | possess the quality of expediency, may 
beginner in Latin with such definitions | in many connections be rendered precise- 
as these: “ Mitto, I cause to go,” followed | ly the same, “expediency.” All adjec- 
by half a dozen lines of meanings, with | tives, but especially possessives, may be 
‘send” among the last. This fault re-| used substantively in the neuter with a 
sults from a reaction against the common | range of meaning which is very puzzling 
fault already mentioned. to beginners. Non meum est, “it is not 
This study ot primitive and derived | my way;” nostra, “ our property, produc- 
meanings is a partof the study of the|tions, interests, opinions,” etc.; suum 
language itself, and does not come pro- | cwique, “to each his due.” 
perly under the topic now under consid-| Verbs do notin gencral present so many 
eration—idiomatic translation. For this | difficulties in-the way of idiomatic ren- 
purpose the original signification will no| dering. Participles abound in them, but 
doubt help, but the main thing is to de-|they will come in more appropriately 
termine what English word will best | under the head of construction. <A very 
express the meaning in this particular| important and much neglected consider- 
place. Thus res, which primarily means | ation is the reflexive use of the Passive, 
“thing,” is seen by most boys to mean} which is often as much of a Middle, as 
“affair”? also, and this is the meaning | the corresponding form in Greek. Ferrum 
that comes uppermost in their minds. | inztile cingitur is no passive: “he girds 
The range of meaning, however, which | on [to himself—a dative reflexive] etc.” 
this simple word takes in its various con-| There are numerous verbs in English 
nections, is imposing—res militaris, “ mil-| which are both transitive and intransitive, 
itary science,’ res Romanae, “ Roman | but which in Latin use the Middle Voice 
history,” res publica, “commonwealth,|to represent the English intransitive; 
common welfare, public life, potitics,” | movere, “to move,” (transitive), moveri, 
and so on. The simple examples will | “to move,” (intransitive); flectere, ‘to 
sufficiently iliustrate the importance of | turn, (transitive), fecti, “ to turn,” (intran- 
having something different in the boy’s | sitive). 
head from the stereotyped meaning of a| Of so-called expletives there are not 
. Word. many in Latia, as compared with either 
It is hardly necessary to call attention Greek or German; let the pupil beware, 
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however, of regarding them as of no ac- 
count. Quvidem, ordinarily rendered by 
the insipid indeed, has always a restrictive 
force—to be sure, or something like this: 
“this is so, to be sure, BUT (sed) etc.” So 


quires a circumlocution to convey its | 
force. Tongilium mihi eduxit— he carried 
off Tongilius, I am glad to say.” Other | 
peculiar renderings of pronouns, as idem, | 
“at the same time,” ipse, “very,” are | 
easily noticed. 
In my next paper I will take up the| 
more difficult and important subject of | 
idiom in construction. 
— oe | 
Drrectiv i; DEFINITIONS.—“Ma, I didn’t | 
get a hundred to-day.” 
“Why, Gertrude, how did that hap- | 
pen?” | 
“Tt was those good-for-nothing defini- 
tions.” | 
“What was the matter with the defini- | 
tions ?”” | 
“Why, teacher had us write sentences 
with words that were defined.” 


j 
| 


“Well, you did as she wished you to, I 
suppose.” 

“Yes, I thought I did it right, too; 
but teacher said it wasn’t. I believe it 
was though.” 

“T expect your teacher was right. 
tell me how it was.” 

“Why, you see I was to write a sen- 
tence with ‘rectified’ in it. Well, the 
book says ‘rectified’ means ‘ cerrected.’ 
So I wrote: ‘ The father rectified his son.’ 
Now, ma, wasn’t I right? I meant the 
father corrected his son,’ and the book 
says, ‘ Rectified, corrected.’ The teacher 
said I was wrong, and she marked off one 
from my grade, and if it hadn’t been for 
that, I would be a hundred.” 


But 


The Schoolmaster thinks Gertrude de. 
served “to be a hundred.’ The fault is 
in the definition rather than in her use of 
it. There are many such definitions in 
school books. Almost every teacher re- 
ceives sentences from his pupils appa- 
rently as ridiculous as the above, and yet 
the literal definition has been followed.— 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Schoolmaster. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
Prepared by the Assistant Superintendea: 
DISTRICTS. 

Q. The order for the formation of our 
April 12. But the supervisors called a 
first meeting Feb. 27, and we met and 
elected officers, etc. Was this legal? 

A. No; ameeting of the district could 
not assemble until after April 12, for the 
reason that until then no district existed. 

Q. If our meeting and organization in 
February was invalid, can a meeting now 
be called, it being more than 20 days since 
the order took effect; or must the super- 
visors make a new order for the formation 
of the district ? 

A. The supervisors should have called 
the first meeting before the 2d day of May, 
but they still have power to call one, and 
they should do it, without any further de- 
lay. The requirement to call the meeting 
within 20 days is simply directory, and 
the failure or neglect to call the meeting 
within that time by no means precludes 
the calling one afterwards. 

Q. Our new district was formed in 
July, but our first meeting was not held 
until January. We then organized, and 
voted taxes for school and school-house, 
and the district clerk and treasurer pro- 
ceeded to assess and collect them. Was 
Some resist the payment. 

A. It was Jegal to organize, and to 
vote taxes at your “ first meeting,” but as 
it was not a “special meeting,” the taxes 
should have been returned to the town 
clerk, as provided in section 62. The 
clerk and treasurer of the district had no 
power to assess and collect a tax thus 
voted. If you had simply organized, and 
then adjourned, and afterwards had called 
a special meeting, you would have come 
under the provisions of section 64. As 
the school-law stands, it is defective in 
not making provision for such a case. 

Q. If from any cause, the town board, 
or a quorum, are unable to meet at a time 
previously appointed for the alteration 
of a school-district, can another meeting 
be legally appointed, based on the same 
or original petition ? 
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A. Certainly; a petition is no neces- | if the consent of the board or boards is 
sary part of the proceedings. Thesuper- | not given? 
visors may meet and act with or without | A. It is proper that the notice be giv- 
having been petitioned to doso. Butit|en; and it may reasonably be held that 
is essential that due notice of any such | the order is not to take effect for three 
meeting be given, as provided in Sec. 10.;months if the consent is not given. 
Q. In the fall of 1873 a new district | There might be good reason to be given 
was formed, and in the summer following, | Why the attachment of territory to a par- 
received its share of State school money, | ticular district should not take place, or 
in proportion to its number of scholars. | why the order of attachment should not 
Some claim this was illegal. How is it?) take effect at once. 
P : oe goa acl DISTRICT OFFICERS. 
A. It is a case provided for in Sec. 60. 3 : . 
o ye «, | Q. ILcalled a special meeting as clerk 
The scholars of the new district or dis- | si é 
: : -|—only 5 came—I asked one present to 
tricts from which the new one was set off | 5 . 
: }act as chairman—he declined—requested 
are to be regarded as having taken the | f 
. f _jme to serve—I called the meeting to or- 
claim to a share of the money with them | ee 
: ettais der and a vote was taken on the business 
into the new organization, and the town | . " 
eae eae | proposed. Is the action legal? 
clerk did right in giving the proper share | 5 ‘ ; 
TRE oa A A. Itis not illegal because no chair- 
to the new district. This provision of law | é : 
; : nee ;/man was appointed in a more formal 
is supplementary to section 12, in regard | : : ; 
it ‘ Cy |manner. If the voters acquiesced in 
to division of property. Such school , : 
P eS: Le a your acting as chairman, the vote taken, 
money, though in asense due, is of course |" ‘ 
ioe so far as that goes, is legal. 
not on hand to be taken into account as ; see : 
ae Q. Must a clerk in all cases make af- 
property to be divided, when a town board : : , ‘ 
> Oe .| fidavit—as for instance in applying for a 
forms a new district between the date of |. 7". : ; ae 
peti ; -_,- | dictionary—will not his certificate answer 
the annual district reports and the distri- i panic 
A é the same purpose? It is often quite in- 
bution of school moneys. Hence the eek de ie ol et 
sos y , 3 convenient to find a justice of the peace 
provision of Sec. 60. t -_ ; 
nae ; : ..| or notary. 
Q. If the district fixes the time for sith . 
A. The law might be so changed as io 


the school to commence, is the board ; a : ; 
} require him to qualify, or take an oath ot 
bound by the vote ? bs 3 pif 
- ae office, and then make his certificate suf- 
A. The law does not specifically em-|., eae : 
ea js i ficient verification of official acts; but as 
power the district to determine this mat- Gg ey 
the law stands, he must make his affidavit 
ter; but only the length of the term or}, hs , 
in all cases where it is required. 


terms. The board might not be able to 
. ; ; Q. Is the JouRNAL oF Epucatton the 
find a suitable teacher by a certain day. : : 

‘ private property of the clerk who sub- 


scribes for it? 

A. No, being paid for by the district, 
it is the property of the district. It is 
for the information of the board gener- 
ally, and like other books or papers, per- 
taining to his office, should be turned 
over by the outgoing clerk to his suc- 
cessor. 


Q. In the formation of a new town 
part of our district went into that town, 
and now it is contended that we are not 
entitled to the taxes on that territory. Is | 
this so? 

A. No; the taxes must be paid just 
the same as if no new town had been set 
off. Neither your district nor the rights 
of your district are in any way affected 
by the change of town lines, except that 


THE SCHOOL BOARD. 
Q. Can the board have a few days lack- 





you thereby become a joint district. 

Q. Whena district is to be extinguish- 
ed, under section 16, must notice be given, 
to the district or districts to be enlarged, 
and can the order for attachment to other 


districts take effect under three months, | 


ing to complete 5 months made up on 
Saturdays ? 

A. Yes, by arrangement with the 
teacher. The law does not prohibit 
school on Saturday, but merely says, 
though it says in a very blind way, that 








——— 
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in settling with a teacher, Saturdays are 
not to be counted unless otherwise pro- | 
vided for in the contract. It is Laveful, | 
(though the law evidently intends to dis. | 
courage it), to contract to have school | 
taught on Saturday, or half the day, or 
every other Saturday; and a contract 
which is silent on the subject of Satur- 
day (which in that case is excluded) can 
be altered by mutual agreement of the 
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tendent to be more thorough and to im- 
part special instruction, as it may be 


needed, in connection with examinations 


Q. Can a county superintendent annul 
a certificate on account of non-attendance 
upon an institute ? 

A. The proper reasons for annulling » 
certificate are the same as those for refus- 
ing one, namely, lack of moral character, 
learning or ability to teach. The bare 


parties. fact of absence from an institute would 


Q. Can a contract be considered legal, 


not necessarily imply either of these de- 


unless a copy of the teacher's certificate | ficiencies, and might be unavoidable. A 


is attached to it, and must I, as clerk, 
draw orders to pay the teacher, if the cer- 
tificate is not so attached ? 

A. The contract is good, although a 
copy of the certificate be not attached. 
The copy of the certificate is for informa- 
tion, and is a precaution against paying 
out money unlawfully; but should a clerk 
have doubt whether the teacher was | 
“qualified” (from the absence of the | 
copy), the production of the original | 
certificate would settle the question. 

(. Is it legal for the clerk and director 
to hire the clerk’s son, at $25 a month, 
when a good female teacher can be had 
at less money ? 

A. The transaction would not be ille- 
gal, but such things are quite improper, 
and are apt to give dissatisfaction. Ifthe 
other two members of the board wish to 
hire the clerk’s son, and it is acceptable 
to the district, then the objection disap- 
pears. 

EXAMINATIONS—CERTIFICATES. 

(J. May an examination district con- 
sist of any other number of towns than 
tour ? 

A. It cannot legally contain more, 
but of course may have less. The num- 
ber of towns in a county may not be di- 
visible by four. The restriction is de- 
signed to protect teachers against the 
inconvenience of going too far for exam- 
ination. The permission to have four 
towns in a district better enables the su- 
perintendent to get through the work in 
season, in large and populous counties. 
In small or new counties, with few towns, 
it may be better to have an examination 
in every town. This enables the superin- 








superintendent has a large discretion, but 
it is presumed he will exercise it judic- 
iously. Causeless and willful absence 
from an institute might be one of several 
indications of a character unbecoming a 
teacher. 

Q. Would it be legal and proper for a 
county superintendent to offer to renew 
six months licenses on condition of at- 
tendance upon the next Institute? Also 
to grant licenses upon the same condi- 
tions to those who barely failed to get 
them at the last examination ? 

A. As non-attendance is not in itself a 
sufficient legal bar to obtaining a certifi- 
cate,attendance, in and of itself, should not 
procure one, or a renewal of one pre- 
viously given. It is quite proper, how- 
ever, for a superintendent to call attention 
to the fact that those who make it a point 
to attend Institutes and to improve them- 
selves generally, must be regarded by 
school officers and all intelligent persons 
(other things being equal) as the better 
class of teachers; that in the long run 
preference will naturally be given to such 
teachers; that the advantages of an Insti- 
tute, well improved, must increase the 
probabilities of obtaining certificates, or 
renewal of certificates, at any subsequent 
examinations, and that needless absence 
must necessarily have some influence up- 
on the superintendent’s estimation and 
recommendation, and upon the judgment 
and action of intelligent school boards. 
It is also quite proper to remind teachers 
that a “ certificate of attendance ’’ is given 
to members of Institutes, and is a good 


thing to have and to hold, in connection 
with a certificate of qualification. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. | 
TOWN LIBRARIES. 


The free library ought everywhere to 
be an adjunct and supplement of the free 
school. The knowlege and culture ob- 
tained in the latter are at best only a be- 
ginning. The time spent there is too 
brief, and the development of faculty too 
limited to justify us in calling it more. 
A large partof that time is devoted to 
the acquisition of the mere art of read- 
ing the printed page. This art is often 
but imperfectly acquired. Some knowl- 
edge of arithmetical processes and of 
geography is added. When the pupil has 
left school he is simply possessed of some 
of the keys of knowledge and culture, 
but not of much knowledge and culture 
themselves. His chief key is the knowl- 
edge of reading. With this properly 
used by him all things are possible. He 
may leave school when a mere boy, he 
may be poor and without influence, and 
his days may be filled with labor, but if 
he has a thirst for reading he can get un- 
to himself through books a kingdom of 
knowledge, of thought and of happiness. 
He may rise from obscurity to fame, from 
® humble forge to a great pulpit, from a 
stone mason to one of the first geologists 
and authors of the age, from a barefoot 
mill-boy to a senator of peerless cloquence ; 
or he may with keen intellectual vision 
und a rare fund of acquired knowledge, 
be known no further than the boundaries 
of his own town. However this may be, 
he secures his kingdom. He becomes no 
common man. He sees what others do 
not see. He thinks as others do not think. 
He owns the world. The centuries are 
his. He is rich in his knowledge, in his 
thoughts, in his emotions, in his means 
of recreation, in his means of solace. 
This is what a man may get and may be- 
come through books. 

Wise men everywhere know this. The 
founders of our own State were wise men 
and hence knew this. They accordingly 
made provision, as they supposed, not 
only for common schools, academies, and 
normal schools, but for szitable libraries 





for the same. 
2—Vol. V, No. 5. 
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The wisdom of this provision has been 
| widely recognized in other States. Yet it 


is both a singular and melancholy fact 
that while State systems of instruction 
have been very effective in the organiza- 
tion and management of the school, they 
have generally failed in the organization 
and development of the equally useful and 
important library. If our own school 
system has imperfections, it is neverthe- 
less vigorous and promising. Itis likely 
to fairly accomplish the ends for which 
it was designed. Our library system, on 
the other han.i, has been from the begin- 
ning nearly a piece of incompetence and 
uselessness. Whilethe schools are to-day 
exerting a powerful influence in the State, 
the libraries are exerting little or no in- 
fluence. They are not to be found at all 
in the great majority of the districts. 
The number of both libraries and books 
is steadily diminishing. From over 40,- 
000 volumes in 1850 there was a decrease 
to only little more than 16,000 in 1874. In 
the latter year there were reported in the 
twenty-four cities of Wisconsin only 1,849 
volumes, worth less than $3,000—a paltry 
and disgraceful showing. This condition 
of things would be peculiarly disgraceful 
were it not that it is also found in other 
States. Notably in the State of New York 
the school library system is an increasing 
failure, as here; and that too with an an- 
nual distribution by the State of pecuni- 
ary aid for its support. 

The cause of this failure is familiar to 
all who have investigated the subject, and 
can be told in few words. The school dis- 
trict is too smalt a unit of territory in which 
to establish and inaintain a library of suff- 
cient size and vigor to command respect and 
care, and hence to secure its continuance. 
This is the chief difficulty. The district 
system that is injurious to the schools is 
nearly fatal to the libraries. The town- 
ship system which would be useful to the 
former is indispensable to the success of 
the latter. 

In 1859 the Legislature of Wisconsin 
actually passed by a large majority (51 to 
10 in the Assembly, and 19 to 3 in the 
Senate) one of the most admirable library 
laws that ever found a place on the stat 
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ute book of a State. This law would 
probably be conferring its incalculable 
benefits upon the State to-day if it had 
not met violent and untimely death by 
the opening of the civil war two years 
later. It is the earnest hope of the pres- 
ent State Superintendent that he may aid 
in securing the re-enactment in substance 
of this wise law which was so creditable 
to the intelligence of the Legislature of 
59 and to the enlightened zeal of his dis- 
tinguished predecessor, the Hon. Lyman 
C. Draper. The history and character of 
this law will be set forth in the next num- 
ber of the JOURNAL. 





Gur Educational Interests at the Centennial. 





The success of the Centennial Expo- 
sition next year at Philadelphia seems 
assured. It promises to be an enterprise 
worthy of the Great Republic and of the 
age. It will probably surpass in many 
important respects all preceding exhi- 
bitions of the kind in the Old World. 


Whatever may have been the doubts, the | 


indifference of States or individuals here- 
tofore, there appears now no _ longer 
reasonable excuse for them. Both com- 
mon sense and patriotism now urge every 
State, every community, every citizen to 
warm wishes and to vigorous action for 
the success of what the nation is pledged 
to, what the world will throng to, and 
whose success or failure will assuredly 
bring common glory or disgrace to the 
whole country. 

The duty of Wisconsin is then clear. 
She must make at Philadelphia the best 
possible showing of her growth, her in- 
dustries, and her resources. And she 
can make an excellent and creditable 
showing. Considering her age no other 
State should make a better one. 

Among the various interests from whose 
representation the State can derive honor, 
Education is not the least conspicuous. 
Whether in the character of her general 
system of public instruction, in her gen- 
eral educational growth, in the excellence 
of individual schools, in her school ar- 
chitecture, or in the ability and enterprise 
of her teachers as exhibited in State and 
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local associations, we believe Wisconsin 
is surpassed by very few States East or 
West. In the important matter of her 
Educational interests she must be honor- 
ably represented in the Great Exposition. 

The State Board of Centennial Man- 
agers has divided the various interests of 
the State into forty-three classes or groups. 
Class 36 comprises “Schools, Colleges, 
etc., including succinct history and sta- 
tistics of the Educational system of the 
State.’ The State Superintendent has 
just been appointed by the Board to su- 
pervise and arrange for the Exposition 
ithe interests of this class. He has ac- 
| cepted the appointment with a determi- 
| nation to labor for securing an effective 
jand creditable result. The successful 
attainment of this end can be secured 
only by the earnest co-operation of the 
Teachers, Superintendents and other 
school officers of the State—a co-opera- 
tion he has no doubt will be cheerfully, 
and, if need be, laboriously given. 

The JouRNAL will keep its readers fully 
posted upon the progress of this enter- 
prise. Meantime we ginvite and urge 
thought and discussion, on the practical 
question of how our educational inter- 
ests may be most appropriately, tastefully 
and effectively represented. If there isa 
chance here for originality let us by all 
means not be servile imitators of others, 
but independent artificers of our own 
peculiar success and honor, 








| STATE TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 


The examination of candidates for 
State Teachers’ Certificates will be held 
at Madison,{commencing at the time pre- 
scribed by law, namely, the second Wed- 
nesday of August (the 11th), 1875, at 9 
o’clock A. M. 

The Board of Examiners for the cur- 
rent year consists of Prof. $.S. Rockwood, 
of Whitewater, Prof. George Beck, of 
Platteville, and Prof. C. F. Viebahn, of 
Manitowoc. 

Applicants for, certificates will be ex- 
amined in the following branches of 
study: 

(1.) 





For an unlimited State Certificate, 
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the branches of study now required for a 
1st grade county certificate, with the ad- 
dition of English Literature, and the ru- 
diments of Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, 
Geology, Political Economy and Mental 
Philosophy. Applicants for this grade 
must present satisfactory evidence of suc- 
cessful teaching for at least nine terms. 

(2.) For a limited (five years) State Cer- 
tificate, the branches of study now re- 
quired for a 1st grade county certificate, 
with the addition of English Literature 
and the rudiments of Mental Philosophy. 

Applicants for this grade must present 
satisfactory evidence of successful teach- 
ing for at least three terms. 

Applicants who fail in any of the 
branches required for either ot the above 
certificates, may present themselves for 
examination in such studies within one 
year. A re-examination in the branches 
in which they were successful will not 
be required. 

All stationery needed will be furnished 
by the Examiners. 

If a sufficient number of applicants 
should desire an examination at Eau 
Claire at the time of tre session of the 
State Teachers’ Association, the last week 
in July, arrangements therefor can prob- 
ably be made, if such applicants immedi- 
ately notify the State Superintendent of 
their wish. It is hoped, however, that 
the examination at Madison may meet 
the convenience and need of all. The 
business of the Association will merit 
and should receive the undivided atten. 
tion of all who attend. 

Strong considerations of self-interest 
and self-respect should urge teachers to 
seek the independence and assured po- 
sition which these certificates give. It is 
hoped and expected that there will be a 
good number of applicants the present 
year. It is alike the interest of the State 
and the profession that these certificates 
should be largely sought for. 

EDWARD SEARING, 
Supt. Pub. Inst. 


Mapison, June Ist, 1875. 





PRESIDENT ExtoT has an admirable ed- 
ucational article in the June Adlantic. 








| 
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WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


It has been decided by the Executive 
Committee to change the time of holding 
the Twenty-third Annual Session of the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, at Eau 
Claire, from July 6th—Sth, to July 28th 
—30th, 1875. It is thought that this 
change will accommodate a large number 
of teachers who will wish to attend the 
meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation, at Minneapolis, Minn., August 
3d—th. 

Full announcements as to the Eau Claire 
session will be made in due season. 

J. Q. Emery, President. 





THE INTER-STATE ORATORICAL CONTEST. 


One of the editors of this JouRNAL 
having been present at the recent contest 
of young orators at Indianapolis, a few 
words respecting that event may be ex- 
pected and desired by our readers. It 
would be agreeable to us, did time and 
space permit, to present somewhat in de- 
tail what we saw, heard and thought; but 
the stern destinies that control editors 
forbid. 

Representative contestants from six 
States—Ohio, Indiana, Iilinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, and Missouri—were the justifi- 
cation of the term “Inter-State.” These 
contestants had each won the first posi- 
tion in contests previously held in their 
respective States, and had thus become 
the representative champions of those 
States in this greater and final contest. 
The orations presented at the latter were 
the same that had won victory in the 
former. 

The audience that greeted the speakers 
in the spacious Academy of Music was all 
that could be desired—large, intelligent, 
sympathetic. The stage was filled with 
official dignitaries of the State and city, 
including the Governor, Judges of the 
Supreme and other courts, a United States 
Senator, etc., etc. The address of welcome 
by Gov. Hendricks was cordial, graceful, 
scholarly, and every way appropriate. 

The six orations of the contestants were 
upon the whole good, judged by the prop- 
erstandard of comparison. They should 
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not be compared with the orations of De- | from Wisconsin, held the attention of the 


mosthenes, Burke or Webster. 


Young 


gentlemen of twenty are not expected to 


display the intellectual power of 
that age. Their thoughts are less pro- 


twice | 


audience well. He exhibited a good voice, 
a graceful presence, and all the elements 
of a successful speaker. His chief fault 


| was a departure from true simplicity in 


found, their style more crude, their per- | 


sonality less strong and impressive. Web- 
ster at twenty would have made no figure | 
in the Senate, Demosihencs at that age 
would have been a feeble opponent of 
Philip, and Warren Hastings would not 
have trembled at the peroration of so 
youthful a Burke. 

Did the young men at Indianapolis do 
well as youngmen? They nearly all did. 
One in particular, who received the first 
prize, showed remarkable skill and power 
in declamation. IIis effort in this par- 
ticular could not easily be surpassed. 
Coming last on the list, appearing at a 
late hour (between 10 and 11) before a 
partially exhausted audience, he banished 
every feeling of weariness, aroused the 
attention and interest of all, provoked ap- 
plause at intervals during his speech, and 
at its close such a spontaneous and hearty 
manifestation of approval as showed he 
had cast over his auditors the spell of a 
master, albeit a youthful one. 

As a purely intellectual effort, the — 
judgment pronounced this oration pos- 
sessed of immaturities, in common with 
the others; but there were many fine and 
graceful thoughts, and the audience was 
doubtless substantially unanimous in ap- 
proving the award to it of the first prize. 
Two or three others were probably equal 
to it in point of thought, but its delivery 
was far superior to that of the others. 

The first prize was awarded to J. M. 
Coultas, of Illinois, and the second to T. 
M. Graydon, of Iowa. In the opinion of 
the Wisconsin judge the second place 
should have been given to Mr. McLeod, 
of Indiana, who made a very vigorous 
and manly speech; but the qualities that 
go to make up success in oratory are so 
imponderable, and the tastes and judg- 
ments of men so differ, that unanimous 
opinions from different men are hardly 
to be expected except in cases of very 
pronounced superiority of merit. 

Mr. Mills, the representative champion 


| 











his delivery, an apparent straining after 
effect through unnatural tones and em. 
phasis. 

The first Inter-State contest may thus 
be considered as eminently successful and 
encouraging. We hope and belicve that 
good will result from this rivalry between 
the colleges. Whatever directs public 
attention to these higher schools of learn- 
ing is ablessing. Whatever tends to give 
increased interest to literary culture there- 
inis a blessing. Whatever tends to make 
men (and women too) elegant, clear and 
forcible in the written and spoken use of 
our noble English language is an un. 
mixed blessing. 


THE SUMMER AND FALL INSTITUTES, 

The approaching Institute season prom- 
ises to be one of unusual interest and 
profit. Many applications have been re- 
ceived, and many assurances of a large 
Reap oonc inti have been given. 

We are gratified at being able to an- 
nounce a distinguished accession to our 
already excellent force of Institute con- 
ductors, in the person of Hon. John H. 
French, LL. D., ex-State Superintendent 
of Vermont, author of French’s Series of 
Arithmetics, ete. Dr. French has had 
large experience in Institute work in New 
England, and is a man of superior ability 
and attainments. He will give his entire 
attention to educational interests in Wis- 
consin during the month of August, and 
probably September. 

The Institute programme will soon be 
issued. All superintendents who desire 
to have State aid for their Institutes should 
send in their applications at once, if they 
have not already done so. 





WE have received a well-written letter 
from “a subscriber” complaining of the 
article in the May number, “The Town 
ship vs. the ‘ Deestrict’ System,” as hold- 
ing Irishmen up to ridicule. Tt did not 
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Editorial 


occur te us that Uie writer of the article 
had any such intention—-and we have 


some Irish blood in our veins—but we | 
supposed he sought merely to enliven the | 
discussion of the subject by describing | 


some incidents of a laughable nature. It 


is very far from being true that incompe.- | 
tent district clerks, or the use of whiskey, | 


are confined to any nationality, but it 
may be said of an Irishman, that he sel- 
dom lacks wit though he may lack learn- 
ing, and that he is at least amusing in his 
cups, if he does not get so far as to be- 
come quarrelsome. We are quite sorry 
the piece should have hurt the feelings 
of any reader. We share with the writer 
in admiration for the generous and bril- 
liant qualities of the Irish race, and have 
« belief that it has yet a future before it. 


A Tour of Wise Men. 





A deputation of distinguished Wiscon- 
sin teachers has just made a tour of ob- 
servation among the schools of the Eastern 
States. President Arey, of Whitewater, 
President Albee, of Oshkosh, and Prof. 
Parker, President elect of the River Falls 
Normal School, with one or two others, 
constituted the party. It was the inten 
tion of the State Superintendent to accom- 
pany them. 
rangements for so doing, including the 


purchase of railway tickets, when he | 


found that his official duties rendered a 
protracted absence at this time of the 
year impracticable. 

At the present writing Presidents Arey 
and Albee have returned, but President 
Parker is continuing his observations 
somewhere in New England. 

The trip is understood to have been a 
very pleasant and profitable one. We trust 
that some of the results of their observa- 
tions may soon be presented to our read- 
ers through the columns of the JouRNAL. 


Wk are indebted to A. J. Pattee, of 
Stevens Point, for concise answers to 
Questions in Mathematical Geography, 
but the subject has been so fully discuss- 
ed that it seems unnecessary to give more 
space to ii. 


He had made nearly all ar- ; 
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BOOK NOTICES, ETC. 


| AN INTRODUCTION ‘ro THE STUDY OF THE 
ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. By STEpH- 
EN H. Carrenter, LL. D., Professor of 
| Logie and English Literature in the 
| University of Wisconsin, and Author o1 
“English of the XIVth Century.” 
Boston: Ginn Brothers. Price $1.25. 


The fact that our language grew out of 
the Anglo-Saxon, though recognized the- 
oretically, seems hitherto to have borne 
little fruit. The older and mother tongue 
has indeed been pretty thoroughly inves- 
tigated, and its character and history, and 
considerable of its literature presented to 
the literary world by such scholars and 
antiquarians as Jacob Grimm and Leo, 
Bosworth, Wright, Kemble and Thorpe, 
and more recently by the “ Early English 
Text Society ;” and of late years some at- 
tention has been paid to the subjéct by 
Amcrican scholars, among whom are Dr. 
Marsh, of La Fayette College, Pa., and 
Prof. Corson, of Cornell University. But 
Dr. Carpenter is one of the first of them 
to examine the language in the light of 
utility rather than of curiosity, and to 
make its study attractive. His book, 
which prompts us to something more 
than an ordinary “ notice,” embraces an 
Elementary Grammar and Selections for 
Reading, with Explanatory Notes and a 
Vocabulary, and though brief, will enable 
the student who has some linguistic at- 
tainments and aptitude, to take up the 
study successfully, and further evolve for 
; himself what the Professor gives the clue 
| to. 

The time is not far off probably when 
some knowledge of this mother-language 
will be deemed a necessary part of the 
furniture of the scholar, and we may 
look for some new light to be shed by its 
wider study on our English tongue, espe- 
cially on many unsettled points and 
seeming anomalies in its grammar. For 
it should be remembered (which has not 
been done evidently by most of our mul. 
titudinous grammar makers) that the 
real and primal stock of our language, 
both as to vocabulary and grammatical 
structure, is Saxon. This language, like 
‘all others which have ever grown into 
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importance, was a fusion of kindred dia- 
lect. Not only did the Teutonic tribes 
from over the sea which so largely dis- 
placed the Ceitic ones, consolidate under 
one government, but at a still earlier pe- 
riod their dialects blended and produced 
a literature, of which the poet Cedmon 
may be considered the founder. In his 
hands and those of his successors the 
language assumed strength, consistency 
and considerable refinement, and in pro- 
cess of time underwent those changes 
which resulted in the outgrowth 4f the 
English tongue. 
nal tongue has gained from Norman 
French, Latin, or other sources, has 
simply been grafted upon the old stock, 
which, although it has grown largely and 
borne much fruit of new flavor, still pre- 
serves and shows clearly its original char- 
acteristics. To illustrate this we give a 
specimen or two of the language, and 
attempt a literal and in part interlinear 
translation. The first is a part of the 
sermon on the Mount (from the Saxon N. 
Testament) which Prof, Carpenter intro- 
duces as a first reading lesson :— 

Ge synd eorpan sealt: gyf Set sealt 

Ye are of the earth the salt: if the salt 
awyrp, on Sam Se hit gesylt bip? Hit 
13 worthless, with what shall it salted be? It 
ne maeg sydan to nahte, buton Set hit sy 
cin afterwards amount to naught but that 
ut-aworpen, and sy fram mannum for. 
it be out-cast, and be by men trodden 
treden. Ge synd middan-eardes leoht; 
down. Ye are of the earth the light; 
ne meg seo ceaster beon behyd Se byp 
not can the city be hid that beeth 
uppan munt aset; ne hi ne elap byra 
upon a mountain set; they do not light their 
leoht-feet and hit under cyfe settap, ac o- 
light-vat and it under a vessel set, but up- 
fer candel-stef, Set hit onlihte eallum 
on a candlestick, that it may lighten all 
Sam Se on Sam huse synd. Swa onlihte 
them that in the house be. So let shine 


eower leoht beforan mannum *%xt hi 
your light before men  thut they 


geseon eower godan weorc, and wuldrian 
may see your good works, and 

eowerne feeder Se on heofonum ys. 
your father thatin heaven is. 


glorify 


But whatever the origi- | 





The Saxon alphabet is mainly the same 
as ours, but embraces two letters (6 and p 
representing the two sounds of th) which 
were not continued in English. Jqoand 
zare wanting. Prof. Carpenter includes 
k, but it must be rarely used as we cannot 
find an example. C seems to take its 
place, and always has the hard sound, as 
in fole and cyn for folk and kin. Instead 
of qu cw is used. In consequence of 
these alphabetical differences the written 
language has a less English-like appear- 
ance than would otherwise be the case, 
but in a large majority of words the 
identity of root in Saxon and English 
will readily be discovered. The English 
is also considerably a less inflected lan- 
guage than the Saxon, and therefore uses 
more words. 

From another reading lesson we give a 
few lines of Saxon poetry, as a specimen. 
They are taken from Cxedmon (died 680), 
who sang of the Creation, the Temptation, 
Fall and Redemption of man, and many 
other biblical themes. The lines below 
are from his account of the destruction 
of Pharoah and his host. Although not 
written in regular meter, each line is 
made up of couplets, and the alliteration 
will be noticed—for instance of f in the 
first line, and g in the second. This 
feature is usual in Saxon poetry, and is 
somewhat akin to rhyme. The thought 
is bold and eminently poctic, and the 
diction terse, even to baldness: 

SAXON. 
Folc wes afiered flod-egsa becwom 
Gastas geomre geof deaSe-hweop. 
Streamas stodon; storm up-gewat 
Heah to heofonum, here-wopa mest. 


Wies seo hewene lyft heolfre geblanden; 
Brim berstende blod-egsan hweop. 


Witrod gefeol 
Heah of heofonum, handweore Godes. 
ENGLISH. 
Folk was afraid flood-fear coming 
Ghosts forlorn gave death-whoop. 


Streams stood; storm up-went 
High to heaven, host-cry most. 

















ine 





Boo 


(Now) was the bluesky with gore stained 
On the sea burst ia blood-fear a cry. 


Doom-rod fell 
hand-work of God! 

This extract we suppose to be of older 
«late than the previous one. The entire 
account of the escape of the Israelites 
and the destruction of the Egyptians fills 
several pages. 

The conviction long felt is renewed by 
looking over this volume, namely, that 
we ignore altogether too much the sinewy 
Saxon side of ourlanguage. Few writers 
can resist the conventional custom of 
sliding largely into the Latin vocabulary ; 
but one will notice that when aman talks 
in earnest, he generally goes back to his 
Saxon. 

We commend the Doctor’s book to all 
teachers and students who are not content 
io tread always in the old and monoton- 
ous paths of study, and we take pride in 
secing so many evidences of literary fertil- 
ity in connection with our university.—P. 


High from heaven, 


GRADED Scuoon Reapers. (First to 
Fifth.) By Taos. W. Harvey, A. M., 
Author of ‘ Elementary” and “ Practi- 
cal” Grammars. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., 
New York and Cincinnati. 

The points especially noticeable about 
these five new and beautiful books are 
these: first, they are strong and durable, 
the paper is fine and white, the type large 
and clear, the imprint uniformly good, 
the illustrations of really artistic excel- 
lence, and the whole appearance neat and 
attractive without being showy—designed 
for use rather than for mere ornament. 
Second, the matter and method evince the 
skill of an experienced and conscientious 
teacher. Third, they are expressly and 
admirably adapted for graded schools, 
and preserve the happy medium between 
too few and too many books, between 
meager and redundant lessons. The se- 
lections in the higher books are fresh and 
made in good taste from a wide range of 
literature. But what particularly pleases 
us is the admirable adaptation of the les- 
sons to the capacity and to the tastes of 
school children. Metaphysics, political 
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esonomy and sermonizing are all good 
in their way, but are mostly thrown away 
upon the boys and girls in their reading 
lessons; and yeta good wholesome moral 
tone is everywhere felt. We say success 
these books like these, and they are sure 
to win it.—P. 

GRADED Scnoon. Primary SrELLEK. 
(Same author and publishers.) This spel- 
ler which is nothing more than a speller, 
and is to be followed we snppose by one 
or more of higher grade, exhibits all the 
}mechanical excellence of the Readers, 
and is judiciously compiled as a first 
spelling-book. 

Crristran Ernics; or, The True Mora! 

Manhood of Life and Duty. A Text. 

300k for Schools and Colleges. By D 
8S. Grecory, D. D., Professor of Moral 

Science in the University of Wooster, 

(Ohio). Philadelphia: Eldredge & 

Bro. 12mo. $1.50. 

This work is written from a true Chris 
tian stand-point, and therefore inculcates 
| the most wholesome views of morals and 
of moral duty. The analysis is clear and 
logical, and despite a somewhat stilted 
style, 1t is an attractive book, and cannot 
but do great good, as far as it obtains a 
circulation. We hope therefore it may 
| be widely used. If Wooster University 
imbues allits graduates and students with 
the principles here taught, it will have 
done the State and the world a good ser- 
vice.—P. 


An OUTLINE History oF THE UNITED 
States. By Benson J. Lossrne, Au- 
thor of “Field Books of the Revolution,” 
etc. New York: Sheldon& Co. 12mo., 
price $1.25. 

This book covers about the space that 
can be gone over in most of our common 
country schools, or in the grades below 
high-schools. Mr. Lossing is most favor- 
ably known as a graphic writer on Amer- 
ican history, and no one presents the sub- 
ject more vividly. The book is got up in 
fine style, and is most elegantly illustra- 
ted. Indeed school-books are rapidly be- 
coming the most beautiful ones we have, 
and their very forms cannot but exert a 
refining influence upon the young.—P. 
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Lrerincori’s Macazinn.—The June 
Number opens with the concluding pa- 
per descriptive of a trip “Up the Parana 
and in Paraguay.” (C. Grenville Murray 
tells how Henri Derbley became a soldier 
during the days of the Conscription. 
“The Symphony,” by Sidney Lanier, is 
a poem far above the level of magazine 
poetry. Wirt Sikes gives a free and very 
readable account of the French Blousards 
at their mask balls, ete. “ Eight Hundred | 
Miles in an Ambulance,” by Laura Win- | 
throp Johnson, describes a wagon-ride 
across our western prairies. Robert Wil- 





son contributes a vivid sketch of a storm | 
atsea. Sarah B. Wister tells us how a! 
person without art-education is apt to feel | 
in visiting the great art-galleries of | 
Europe. “By the Lake” is a short love. 
story, by Ita Aniol Prokop. T. Adolphus 
Trollope contributes a paper on “A Scene 
in the Campagna.” “Three Feathers,” 
by William Black, reaches a happy con- 
clusion. There are some verses by Ed- 
ward Kearsley, a criticism of “ Mill’s 
Essays on Religion,” by Lawrence Turn- 
bull; some very entertaining “ Monthly 
Gossip,” and the usual able reviews of 
the Literature of the Day. This is one | 
of the very best of our Magazines, and a} 
new Volume begins with July. 





Livreci’s Livine AGk is giving some 
uncommonly attractive papers and serials 
at this time. Among the latter are “ Fated 
to be Free,” a sequel to “ Off the Skelligs,”’ 
and “The Abode of Snow,” a graphic 
and entertaining account of journeyings 
among the Himalyas, which enables one 
to realize in a measure the wonders of 
that stupendous mass of mountains.— 
Littell is always fresh and readable, and 
it pays at any time to order back num- 
bers. A new volume begins with the be- 
ginning of every quarter. 

A Cuancre.—The firm of Hadley & 
Bros., (Chicago), has become Hadley Bros. 
& Co., Mr. Theodore T. Gillingham hay- 
ing entered the firm. They will carry on 
a wholesale and retail book and station. 
ery business. Hadley Bros. & Kane will 





continue business as manufacturers of 
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* furniture, and dealers in school 
supplies generally. 

ScRIBNER absorbs “Old and New,” 
from this time, and thus adds to its 
strength and popularity. The late editor 
of the above periodical, Edward E. Hale, 
will be a contributor to Scribner. 


For Grammar Schools and 
Academies. 


By ©. L. HOTZ +e 
First Lessons in Physiology, 


Price $1.00. 





192 pp. and over 40 Engravings. 


First Lessons in Nat. Philos’y 


175 pp. thirty-nine Engravings. Price 90 cts. 
The only Elementary works of the kind written 
specially for the Upper Grades of our Common 
Schools. Price for Introduction or Examination, 
60 cents. 


THE CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


DVERTISING: Cheap: Good: Sysie- 
matic.—All persons who contemplate making 
contracts with newspapers for the insertion of ad- 
vertisements, should send 25 eents to Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co., 41 Park Row New York, for their 
PAMPHLET-BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), con- 
taining lists of over 2000 newspapers and estimates, 
showing thecost. Advertisements taken for lead~- 
ing papers in many States at a tremendous reduc- 

tion from publishers’ rates. GET THE BOOK. 
per day. Agents wanted. All 


$5 to $9 Classes of working people of both 


sexes, young and old, make more money at work 
for us, in their own localities, during their spare 
moments, or all the time, than at any thing else. 
We offer employment that. will pay handsomely 
for every hour’s work. Full particuiars, terms, 
&e., sent free. Send us your address at once. 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look for 
work or business elsewhere, until you have learned 
what we offer. G. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDEBY. 
Established in 1831. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 

mounted with the best Rotary Hang: 

ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 

‘actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 

Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 


arran’ 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnadd, 



















